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THE ACROPOLIS OF ANCIENT ATHENS, GREECE—A FITTING SYMBOL FOR RARE OLD CHARTER IN ITS GRECIAN DECANTER. 


Give the present enriched by the past—a full fifth of rare seven-year- 
old Kentucky Straight Bourbon in the classically beautiful Grecian OLD CHARTER 
Decanter. Festively pre-wrapped (all at no extra cost) in royal red, 


ermine white and glittering gold—Old Charter greets the seasongrandly!) KENTUCKY’S FINEST BOURBON 


The Bourbon that didn't watch the clock for Seven long years! 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY—86 PROOF—7 YEARS OLD—OLD CHARTER DIST. CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 


FOUNDER MEMBER 





Long Distance pays off 


in extra sales 


“We prospect by phone—and turn up sales leads coast to coast” 





says Robert L. Nawman, 
of Benner-Nawman Inc., Oakland, California 
“Our first group of 15 calls—to New York, North Caro- 


lina, Illinois, Texas and Washington—brought in seven 
sales,” reports Mr. Nawman. 


“This was $37,000 in new orders for our fabricated 
steel products—at a cost for the calls of about $90.” 


By telephone you can prospect almost anywhere, any 
time—personally, yet at low cost. Try it. You'll find 
it’s profitable. 


Long Distance pays off! Use it now ... for all it’s worth! 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 
Birmingham to Atlanta Ph aw 65¢ 
Milwaukee to Minneapolis 95¢ 
Newark, N.J. to Cleveland ; $1.15 
Boston to Chicago ....... $1.50 
Seattle to Washington, D.C. . $2.25 


These are day rates, Station-to-Station, for the first three 
minutes. Add the 10% federal excise tax. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM @) 





We’re Breaking 
Murphy’s Law 


When men first tried putting satellites 
into orbit, they thought they had learned 
a rule of rocketry: if a component can 
fail, it will fail. They called it “Murphy's 
Law”, and, as headlines tell us, the law 
is frequently enforced. 


Fortunately, through experience, dedi- 
cated rocket men found that Murphy’s 
Law could be broken. They mastered the 
complicated launching vehicles and in the 
doing gained for America the lead in 
scientific space exploration. Components 
which theory said could fail, did not fail. 


Sinclair Research Laboratoriés, Inc. is 
proud to have developed one of these 
law-defying components—a special lubri- 
cant for critical rocket motor parts. This 
special lubricant was used when our first 
satellite was launched and has had a part 
in all major U. S. satellite projects to date 
(through Discoverer XVII). 


Rocket motors offer a limited oil mar- 
ket, it’s true. But the research which wins 
acceptance in that specialized market also 
insures the quality of and demand for the 
principal Sinclair products — gasolines, 
fuels, lubricants and petrochemicals. 
Quality research is profitable research. 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION «+ GOO FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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SIDE LINES 


Changing the Guard 


Tue “tar paper shack” on Second 
Street N.W. in Washington, D.C. 
which houses the Securities and 
Exchange Commission was the 
focus of all eyes on Wall Street 
last month. For it is no secret 
that the new administration in- 
tends to see some changes made, 
there as elsewhere, 
among Washington’s 
regulatory agencies. 

The big bread & but- 
ter question among 
securities men was: 
Just what changes? 
The faces will cer- 
tainly change. Enough 
gaps are almost sure 
to open up in the 
five-man commission, 
through resignation, 
death and expiration 
of terms, to. give 
President-elect John 
F. Kennedy ample 
opportunity to make 
over SEC in the im- 
age of his own ad- 
ministration before his term is out. 
That in itself would be enough to 
set Wall Street all agog in a guess- 
ing game. ‘ 

Which Way? But even more 
fundamental changes in policy are 
also probable. For one thing, the 
very day this issue reaches you 
former Harvard, Law School Dean 
James M. Landis is scheduled to 
turn in his much-heralded report 
on the operdti®ns of the Govern- 
ment’s regulatory agencies. Word 
has already leaked out that it will 
be a hard-hitting one, and that it 
will recommend drastic reforms in 
these agencies, the SEC among 
them. 

It is almost as though history 
had turned full circle. For James 
Landis, you will remember, was 
himself one of the first SEC chair- 
men in early New Deal days. And 
it adds to the piquant flavor of 
the proceedings to recall that his 
immediate predecessor, the SEC’s 
very first chairman, was none other 
than Joseph P. Kennedy, the in- 
coming President's father. They 
are both old and close friends, and 
it is not surprising to learn that 
both have very strong ideas about 
the role and functioning of their 
old alma mater. 
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The SEC has been riding herd 
on the financial community for 
more than 26 years now, and it has 
become an accepted—indeed, vital 
—part of the investment landscape. 
At first, Wall Street was wary of 
regulation. But after the specula- 
tive excesses of the 1920s some 
regulation was obvi- 
ously necessary. In 
the years since, the 
financial community 
has learned to live 
quite comfortably 
with the 950-man in- 
spection team. In 
fact, the SEC has 
made itself a warm 
place in_ brokers’ 
hearts. 

Investors too have 
had every reason 
to be thankful fo: 
the SEC’s existence 
There are an esti- 
P mated 13 million o1 
\ so of them now, with 
holdings of about $170 
billion dollars’ worth of securities, 
and their number jumps at the 
rate of about 850,000 a year. There 
probably would have been a lot 
fewer of them but for the SEC, 
which restored confidence in the 
market and its professionals afte: 
the excesses of 1920s. 

Rule of Reason. Actually Wall 
Street’s first fears of regulation 
proved ill-founded. The agency 
has in fact pursued a relatively 
mild and reasonable career. It has 
never been accused of using puni- 
tive measures too freely. More often 
than not, offenders have gotten off 
with a reprimand or a warning 
Indeed, some of its critics have 
tended to complain that the SEC 
is too prone to lock the stable door 
after the horse has gone, rathe1 
than that it has been too severe 

Hence Wall Street’s interest in 
coming changes. The Landis re- 
port is rumored to urge “more 
hard-headed and hard-working at- 
titudes on the part of the regula- 
tory agencies and less response 
to outside pressures.” But drastic 
alterations in policy are doubtful 

Just the same, last month Wall 
Street was waiting impatiently to 
see just which way the cat will 
jump. 
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7. READERS SAY 








4 CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 
oh NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIODS. 
bf CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


DESIGNED BY PICKS N.Y. 





Map shows condition in 87 U.S. business areas, each of which is an economic unit where 
changes depend on the same key factors. Shaded areas reflect decline or improvement for a 
two-month period ending ‘the last week of October 


THE TOP TEN CITIES 
WITH THE GREATEST GAINS 


Percentage gain over last year 


Percentage gain from 
corresponding months last year 


+17% 
16 
16 
15 
14 
12 

' 8 
8 
8 
. 


Denver, Colo. 
Duluth, Minn. (2) 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (4) 
Birmingham, Ala. (3) 
Reno, Nev. (6) 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Raleigh, N.C. (5) 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Midwest 

South 

North Central 
South Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 

Number in parentheses indicates 


how many months city has 


. NATIONAL INDEX 
been continuously in column. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Please send old address (exactly as imprinted on mail- 
ing label of your copy of Forses) and new address (with 


zone number if any); allow four weeks for change-over. 


FORBES SUBSCRIBER SERVICE 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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| Gul. Austerity 


Sm: How can any discussion of “G.I. 
Austerity” (Forses, Nov. 15) ignore the 
basic economic factors that created the 
problem in the first place? G.I. austerity 
can at best be considered a straw-reach- 
ing stopgap; never a cure-all. Does not 
the recent Ford proposal to acquire full 
control of the English Ford Motor Co. be- 
come suspect when one considers the gold 
outgo of $361 million to foreign stock- 
holders? . 

Finally, has anyone ever considered the 

| real impact of “G.I. Austerity”? It will 
serve only to promote servicemen indi- 
vidually bringing their families overseas 
| to live on the local economy. They thus 
will spend even more dollars in the for- 
eign markets than if the dependents were 
supported by the services, as at present. 
—Co.. THomas H. Barrietp 
US. Army 

Arlington, Va. 


Jersey vs. Russia? 


Sir: I was interested im your article on 

| the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 

(“The Changing Face Of Jersey Stand- 

ard,” Forses, Nov. 1). It is true that Jer- 

sey is big, resourceful and powerful, but 

is it able to fight the Russians and Cas- 
tro’s stealing without help? 

I can remember when our Monroe Doc- 
trine would have been invoked to force 
the return of American refineries in Cuba 
within 24 hours. 

—W. H. Suiru 
San Gabriel, Calif. 


Wheeling’s Earnings 


Sm: Our attention has been called to 
an error in the reporting of the Wheeling 
Steel Corp.’s latest 12-month earnings 
(“The Return of 6%,” Fornes, Oct. 15) 
The earnings figure given in Forses is $1 
a share. It should have been $3.29. 

—Forrest H. KirKPaAtRIcK 
Asst. to the President, 
Wheeling Steel Corp. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


In computing earnings Forses used the 
latest reported 12 months—to June, 1960. 
On this basis Wheeling Steel’s earnings 
work out to $1 a share.—Eb. 


Buying For Cash 


Sm: Maybe I’m just old-fashioned, but 
it disturbs me to read (“Tables Turned,” 
Forses, Nov. 15) that economists are dis- 
appointed because consumers are only 
running into debt on installment pur- 
chases this year at half the 1959 rate. 
When the Government runs into debt, it’s 
supposed to be inflationary. Doesn’t this 
go for the consumer, too? 

I've always gone for the axiom that I 
shouldn’t buy what I can’t pay for. 

—(Mrs.) Gwen Roserts 
| Kansas City, Mo. 
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Italian Oil 


Sm: It is discouraging to learn that the 


Italian oil monopoly has made a deal to | 


buy Soviet oil (“The Last Straw,” Forses, 
Dec. 1). This happens just at the time 


when the U‘S. is asking its allies to carry | 


a greater share of their own defense bur- 
den instead of leaving it to America to 


carry the ball all the time. Surely, the | 
Italian move will affect our already ad- | 


verse balance of payments by depriving 


American oil companies of a market? | 
Isn’t this a case for energetic representa- | 


tions to the Italian government which has 


benefited so largely from American aid in | 


the past? 
Chicago, Ill. 


—ANTHONY WILKINS 


Friendly Banks 


Str: What a pleasant change it is to 
learn (“Rich Little Empire,” Forses, Nov. 
15) about a bank like the Empire Trust 


Co., that doesn’t have to depend on giving | 
its customers silver dollars, electric toast- — 
ers and all kinds of merchandise in order | 
to attract new accounts. The trouble is | 


that the majority of banks have become 
supermarket operations. 


I would like to see a friendly neighbor- 


hood bank that is really such, a place 
where the banker fulfills the same role 
as the old-fashioned family lawyer or 
doctor, encouraging its depositors to con- 
serve their resources instead of squan- 
dering them. 


—Joseru E. Jenkins | 


Denver, Colo. 
Ford Purchase 
Sm: As an Englishman residing in New 


York, I am well aware Ford’s purchase of 
its English subsidiary’s outstanding stock 


(“Detroit to Dagenham?” Forses, Dec. 1) | 


aroused shrieking protestations from 


Lord Beaverbrook’s Daily Express and | 
its blimpish adherents. But let us also | 


remember that a large segment of British 
public opinion, including the Manchester 


Guardian, thoroughly approved of the | 


plan. 
New York, N.Y. 
Suez Canal 


Sm: Congratulations on your article 
on what happened to the Suez Canal 


Co. (“Road Back From Suez”, Forses, | 
Dec. 1). At a time when it is really a fad | 


to smear almost anything that has to do 
with Egypt’s sovereign rights concerning 
the Suez Canal, it is indeed refreshing 


to find at least one publication that can | 
write about a controversial problem | 


without slanting the facts. 
—James BATAL 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


Sm: Egypt’s Nasser may have bought 
his way back into the good graces of 
Suez Canal stockholders by paying com- 
pensation for his seizure of the water- 
way. But what the world wants to know 
is when he is going to open it up to ships 
of all nations. 

—JoHN WINTER 
New York, N.Y. 
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EYE IOWA 
through 
OUR KEY HOLE! 


You'll find the finest industrial climate 


in the country. Among other things 
IN THE NEW IOWA, you'll find a 
multi-million dollar surplus and the 
kind of balanced economy every 
successful industry is looking for. 
You won't find any state debt. You 
will find ready-to-move-into-shell 
buildings and excellent sites. Write 
today — get acquainted with our 
many “keyhole services” for business 
now. All replies held in strict 
confidence. Write Ed B. Storey, 
Director. Telephone: Des Moines — 
Atlantic 2-0231. 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION © 380 Jewett Bidg., Des Moines, lowe 





—Wr.uiAM HILLBURGH 








“What's the catch?" 


That’s how most people tend to react when you offer them some- 
thing for nothing. 

You can’t blame them of course, because there are times when a 
dash of skepticism can come in mighty handy. 

There are other times though, when we wonder. 

We're thinking about the standing offer we've always made to 
anybody who owns stock or wants to. What's the offer? Just this. 
On request, our Research Department will provide you with a 
thoroughly objective analysis of your present holdings or prepare 
the most suitable investment program it can for any particular set 
of circumstances—any specific amount of money. 

As we have said time and time again, we make no charge for this 
service. You’re not obligated in any way. 

We can hope, of course, that on the basis of the analysis we send 
you or the program we prepare, you will decide to do business with us. 

If you’re willing to take that chance, we'll send the very best 
answer we can to any question you may have concerning your present 
holdings, or what you might buy in your own situation. 


Simply address — 
Joseru C. QuINN, Department SD-49 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 


Members New York Stock Exchange and all other Principal Exchanges 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
132 offices in U.S., Camada and abroad 











NEWS ON TEXACO PROGRESS 


Charter member of the “globe-spanners” 


~ Pier gh s 
YESTERDAY — Texaco began serving aviation, long before air travel was a way of life. Captain Frank 
Hawks, famed early flier, was Texaco’s aviation specialist for many years. In 1930 he spanned the 
continent in Texaco No. 13. Time: 12 hours, 25 minutes, 3 seconds! 


TODAY— Airline jets span the United States in less than five hours...many flying on Texaco fuels and 
lubricants. In fact, since the beginning of commercial aviation, millions of scheduled airline miles have 


been flown on Texaco aviation products. 
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“With all thy getting get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


Report From Australia: 


THE FREE WORLD’S BOUNCIEST ECONOMY 


Sypney, AustraLia—For those of us who were not 
around when the opening of the American West created 
a brawling, booming period in U.S. history, Australia to- 
day offers a reasonable modern facsimile. There is noth- 
ing sedate about the 10 million Australians. There is not 
much here in the way of what travel folders call “old 
world charm.” But for wide open spaces and sheer exub- 
erance, there is nothing in the world to match Australia. 
Economically, too, Australia today is unquestionably the 
Free World’s bounciest economy. 

Quite literally, Australia has more jobs than workers. 
In two of Australia’s states last month there were close to 
40,000 jobs looking for workers but less than 20,000 work- 
ers looking for jobs. This does not make for everything an 
employer would like in the way of labor discipline and 
productivity. But it certainly creates vast purchasing 
power and a willingness to spend and invest. 

Australia is thus faced at the moment with precisely the 
opposite problem plaguing the U.S. Our economy has been 
on a plateau since early in the year; the trick is to get it 
climbing again. In Australia, the task has been to slow 
down the rate of ascent. That is just what Robert Gordon 
Menzies’ Liberal (i.e., right-of-center) government is 
trying to do. Menzies’ able federal treasurer, Harold Holt, 
has just announced that new measures will be taken to 
slow down building, dampen consumer spending and dis- 
courage corporate borrowing. One such measure raises 
the purchase tax on cars from 
30% to 40%. Another limits the 
amount of interest that a business 
can claim as a tax-deductible ex- 
pense. 

Things were getting a little too 
exuberant even for the Austra- 
lians. Housing starts, for example, 
were up to an annual rate of 
100,000. (This would be equiv- 
alent to 1.8-million starts in the 
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US.; the current U.S. rate is 1.4 million). Auto reg- 
istrations were running at an annual rate of 330,000 
(the equivalent of 6 million in the US.). 

In spite of a moderately tight money policy that was 
already in effect, bank advances were up by $330 million 
(15%) in a year. There was a boomlet in land prices in 
Melbourne that threatened to turn into runaway specu- 
lation. On top of all this, liberalization of dollar imports 
earlier this year resulted in an unfavorable trade balance 
which the boom was threatening to make worse. 

So Menzies and Holt stepped harder on the brakes. But 
my guess is that restraint will not be a permanent feature 
of the Australian economy. Caution and conservatism 
simply “do not come naturally to Australians. 

If ever a nation has reason to be expansive and opti- 
mistic, Australia does. 
marked, not entirely facetiously, that the way the world’s 
population is growing, this generation’s grandchildren 
will be squeezed to death. There is little danger of that 


A social scientist recently re- 


‘for the Australians. Although their Eastern seaboard is 


fairly thickly populated, the 10-million of them are spread 
over 3 million square miles—just over three people to 
the mile. 

With all this land to spare in a crowded world, Aus- 
tralia is a sure bet for growth. To keep the growth contin- 
uous but orderly, the government is aiming for—and 
achieving—a population growth of 2.5% a year. About 

1.5% of this comes from the nat- 
ural excess of births over deaths 
in this high-life-expectancy land. 
The remaining 1% increase comes 
from immigration; every boat 
landing at Melbourne or Sydney 
brings its quota of British, Irish, 
Dutch, Italian, Spanish, Hungar- 
ian immigrants. 

Just keeping up with this kind 
of population growth is going to 


9 





assure Australian prosperity 





for a long time to come. 
Once an agricultural econ- 
omy that faltered or flour- 
ished as the price of wool Area 

rese or fell, Australia is National Income 
today highly industrialized. Per Capita Income 
Some 1,105,000 Australians Ten year increase in 
are employed in some 55,000 National mceme 
factories. Looking to the re ee eee 
future, the government is 
building a tremendous TVA- 
like hydroelectric develop- 
ment in southeastern Aus- 


Population 


Stock prices 
Steel production 
Electric Power 





VITAL STATISTICS 


AUSTRALIA 
10.2 million 

3 million sq. mi. 
$12.3 billion 
$1,210 


138.2% 
92.9% 
Industrial production 178.2% 
82.3% 
3.5 million tons 
23.3 billion kwh 





Australia is proud of its 
policy of allowing maximum 
latitude to private capital. 
Several other large US. 
companies have avoided this 
kind of criticism by cutting 
Australian 
their local affiliates. One of 
these is American Smelting 
& Refining, which controls 
the fabulously rich Mt. Isa 
mine. 


COMPARABLE 
U.S. FIGURES 


180 million 

3.7 million sq. mi. 
$399.6 billion 
$2,166 investors into 
83.6% 

42.2% 

40.7% 

239.5% 

93.4 million tons 


795.3 billion kwh Others, such as Monsanto 





Chemical Co. and American 





tralia. Called Snowy Moun- 
tain Project, it will cost close to $1 billion and is slated to 
generate 3 million kw of electricty. 

This is just one example of what the future holds. 
Kaiser Aluminum and Britain’s Consolidated Zinc have 
just teamed to build a $300-million aluminum project 
utilizing Australia’s rich bauxite reserves. Broken Hill 
Proprietary, Ltd., Australia’s giant iron and steel compa- 
ny, is planning a new integrated mill in the undeveloped 
West at a cost of $100 million. Already believed to be the 
world’s lowest-cost steelmaker, Broken Hill is spending 
close to $70 million this year alone to increase further its 
capacity and efficiency. 

One single figure tells the story: Australia is investing 
$4.1 billion a year, a full 33.3% of its national income. 
In the U.S. the equivalent percentage is 22% of our 
national income. 

Obviously investment on this scale cannot be financed 
entirely out of home-grown savings without resorting to 
Socialist-style controls, which Australians do not like. 
Thus Australia welcomes U.S. capital. U.S. capital has 
not neglected the opportunity. Government officials tell 
me that in the past decade about $500 million in private 
U.S. funds have poured into Australia. Some 900 U.S. 
firms do business here. The country’s largest auto manu- 
facturer is General Motors-Holdens, Ltd., a wholly owned 
subsidiary of General Motors. 

GM-Holdens is a never-ending source of controversy 
here; most Australians feel that private Australian in- 
vestors ought to be allowed to buy into the company. 
Privately, most high Australian government officials and 
bankers agree; publicly, however, they say little because 


Cyanamid, however, main- 
tain 100°, control over their Australian subsidiaries, as 
GM does. But, whichever is the case, Australia permits 
them to remit their entire profit in dollars and to repatriate 
their capital without too much difficulty if they wish. 

It is hard to see how these investments can help but 
flourish over the next decade. Australia, of course, has 
its hurdles to face. There is the problem of how to grow 
at the planned pace without lapsing into inflation. There 
is the geographical and racial disadvantage of living just 
off the tip of land-hungry Asia (Australia deals with this 
problem now by maintaining a “White Australia” policy 
on immigration but staying on. the best of cultural and 
trade terms with her Asian neighbors—Japan impor- 
tantly included). 

There is also the problem of water for the semi-tropical 
northern portion of Australia which at present supports 
only 4% of the population. And there is the problem 
of keeping exports growing fast enough so that imports 
can be financed and foreign capital serviced. 

Such is the vigor and resourcefulness of this nation, 
that I am convinced it will take these problems in its 
stride. Neither a carbon copy of Europe, Britain nor the 
U.S., Australia is clearly on its way to becoming a great 
nation in the Western tradition. 

I can heartily recommend it as a place to visit for Amer- 
icans, especially those who like mountains, fishing and 
vast open spaces—the spirit of “Out Back” Australia. 
There are profitable investments to be made, too. And of 
one thing you can be sure: no one will tell you, “Ami go 
home.” Australians genuinely like Americans and wel- 
come them as tourists or as investors. 


SCENES FROM TODAY'S AUSTRALIA 
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Even before you're 35, you can be sure you'll make it 


The surest way to plan your future is through insur- 
ance. The minute your Metropolitan Life policy goes 
into force, you can breathe easier—your loved ones 
will be taken care of. That’s because, with life insur- 
ance, you don’t take years of saving and investing 
(with a possibility of loss) to create security. You 
establish security immediately. This is part of the 
unique function of life insurance. 

Additionally, as you live, the cash value in perma- 
nent life insurance goes up and up. This is your cush- 
ion for education, the mortgage, your retirement —or 
for any emergency that may arise. 

In your later years, for example, it can provide a 
steady income which may make all the difference in 
the world in your retirement plans. 
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Permanent life insurance is a form of property, lik« 
your house or farm. And today your life insurance, 
just like a house, can be custom-built to the exact 
needs of your family; your Metropolitan Man works 
with you to tailor it. He now has the best security 
building tools, the largest selection of policies, with 
the newest and most flexible provisions and benefits 
in Metropolitan history. 


Why wait? Call now. 


Metropolitan Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY® 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 
1 MADISON AVE., N.Y. 10. N.Y 





Cc TDP. from Cc. C. Barn , 
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"THE MERCHANDISE ON OUR SHELVES’ 


Natural gas reserves owned by our company are at an all-time 
high. Last year. .as the world's largest handler of natural gas.. 
we sold more than 1.3 trillion cubic feet. Today, our company 
owns or has under gas purchase contracts with other producers 
over 114% o0f the known natural gas reserves in the United States. 
These reserves are located in some 475 fields. Our job is to keep 
ahead of the growing gas requirements of present customers. . 
and meet the demands of future 


customers in the expanding UNITED 


Gulf South. We are doing just - 
that..and will continue to 


do so in the years ahead. CORPORATION Headquorters, Shreveport, La. 


SERVING THE GULF SOUTH 


wortuoD's LARGEST HANDLER O F NATURAL GAS 
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HARD-HEADED PLANEMAKER 


Not for Grumman have been the glamorous big space & 
missile contracts, sleek jetliners or supersonic bombers. 
But with an almost fanatical emphasis on profitability, 
this hard-headed planemaker has built a big and success- 
ful business out of the odds & ends of defense spending. 


AS RECENTLY as 1957, few people who 
were supposedly in the know would 
have given much for the chances of 
Grumman Aircraft.* A _ pioneering 
and highly regarded designer and 
manufacturer of Navy fighter planes, 
the 30-year-old Bethpage, Long Is- 
land firm seemed marked for tech- 
nological unemployment. 

After all, this was the missile age. 
Manned fighter planes were on their 
way out. The way to survival for a 
planemaker lay in grabbing missile, 
space and. electronics contracts. 
Grumman had shown no inclination 
to do so. 

*Grumman Ajrcraft Engineering Corp. 


Traded NYSE. Recent price: 3244. Price range 
(1960) : high, es T low, 224%. Dividend (1959) : 


960 payout: $1.50. Earnings 
per share (1959): . Total assets: a) 
million, Ticker symbol: GQ. 


GRUMMAN’S GRUMMAN: 
caution at the controls .. . 


Forbes, DECEMBER 15, 1960 


As if in confirmation of this gloomy 
prognosis, Grumman’s sales were al- 
ready starting to trail off. From $236 
million in 1953, they dropped to $198 
million in 1956—ar.d 1957 did not look 
much better. Earnings had been as 
high as $4.57 a share in 1954; for 1957 
they seemed unlikely to amount to 
half that amount. In just two years 
Grumman’s stock price had fallen 
from 41 to just above 17. 


Predictions of Gfumman’s impend- 
ing demise, however, turned out to be 
grossly exaggerated. Those who 
sought to bury the company had 
reckoned without 65-year-old Leroy 
Grumman, its principal founder, 
chairman and one of its top stock- 
holders (Grumman controls some 6% 
of the 2.2 million outstanding com- 
mon). 

“Mister Grumman.” Not that Roy 
Grumman was very much in evidence 
so far as Wall Street was concerned. 
A veteran of aviation’s early, barn- 
storming days and a brilliant designer 
of planes, Grumman had always 
shunned the limelight. Grumman’s 
president and public spokesman was 
the late Leon A. (“Jake”) Swirbul, 
a genial and longtime associate of 
the founder. But for all his quiet 
dignity (few except his closest 
associates and family ever call 
him anything except Mr. Grumman), 
Roy Grurmman never let anyone 
doubt who ran the company. “Roy,” 
says a close associate, “always ran the 
company and he still does. Nobody 
ever doubted that. Even when he’s 
at his Vero Beach winter place in 
Florida, he keeps his line to the plant 
busy.” 

Certainly doubted 


nobody that 


Grumman ran the company during 
the critical days of 1957 and 1958. At 
his side were Swirbul and Adminis- 
trative Vice President (now presi- 
dent) E. Clinton Towl, both veterans 
of Grumman’s tinkering-in-the- 
garage days. 

The men were determined to keep 
Grumman afloat, but they weren't 
going to go out and get contracts if 
they couldn’t make money on them 
They weren’t going to leap into the 
missile business without knowing 
what they were getting into. Afte: 
all, they had a fairly liquid company 
it was free of debt and had 
overexpanded. They were 
desperate for business as 
their financially weaker, overhead- 
burdened competitors were. They 
were in a fairly good position to ride 
out the storm. 

Big Frog, Small Puddle. What they 
needed, Grumman, Swirbul and Tow! 
decided, was to go after the kind of 
business that was too small to be 
worth the while of the Boeings, Lock- 
heeds and Douglases, yet when added 
together would make a respectabk 
sales total for a middling-sized com- 
pany like Grumman. They had no 


neve! 
not as 
some ol 


GRUMMAN’S TOWL: 
.. . brought a steady flight 
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... But writeotts of development 
costs on the Gulfstream (some $4.50 
a share after taxes) have held back 
earnings. With the writeofts virtu- 
ally completed, earnings this year 
are making a sharp comeback. 

















objection to small puddles so long as 
Grumman Aircraft could be the big- 
gest frog in them. 

By last month it was more than 
clear that they had succeeded. With 
the end of 1960 just two weeks away, 
Grumman was heading for record 
sales of $320 million (up 11%) and 
earnings of $3.32 a share (up nearly 
50%). This in a year when Lockheed 
and Douglas were splashed with red 
ink, when rival Republic was barely 
in the black and when even Boeing, 
with big jetliner orders in its pocket, 
was earning less than one cent on the 
sales dollar. 

Grumman will net close to 15% 
on its stockholders’ money for 1960, 
a return on equity that ranks not far 
below such industry leaders as Mar- 
tin and McDonnell and well above 
Boeing. This was the company Wall 
Street was ready to bury just two 
years ago. 

Among the reasons for Grumman’s 
good showing: 

¢ It had written off the costs of its 
new executive prop-jet, the Gulf- 
stream, as they were incurred. When 
the Gulfstream went into production 
early in 1959, it began producing 
profits almost immediately. Its costs, 
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A MODEST START 


GruMMAN ArrcraFt was formed 
in 1929 when Leroy Grumman 
and five of his friends banded 
together in a grease-spattered 
Long Island garage. Their initial 
project was modest enough. All 
of them had worked for the 
Loening Airplane Co., one of 
the early makers of amphibian 
planes. Grumman & Co. started 
by repairing and patching those 
Loening planes. 

Once the company was safely 
launched, ex-Navy pilot Grum- 
man designed an amphibian 
float gear with retractable 
wheels for U.S. Navy planes. 
The gear enabled the Navy to 
change all its scout planes from 
the catapult type to true am- 
phibians. Then Grumman had 
his great idea. Why not build 
a fighter plane with retractable 
wheels? 

The experts scoffed, arguing 
that the added weight of the 
retraction gear would slow the 
plane down. Grumman went 
ahead anyway, designed the 
FF-1, a two-seat fighter. Ii 
caused a sensation in the avia- 
tion world. With the retractable 
wheels cutting down wind re- 
sistance, it was faster than any 
plane of its type in the world. 
Grumman followed up that suc- 
cess with the stubby, bottle- 
shaped F2F-1. This single-seat 
carrier fighter was one of the 
few carrier planes which could 
keep up with land-based aircraft. 

Grumman kept up its high- 
speed performance during World 
War II, when the Navy adopted 
the F4F Wildcat as its standard 
fighter. This tough plane bat- 
tled its way into history when 
a Marine Corps squadron of 
them sank a Japanese carrier 
with 100 pound bombs, an un- 
precedented feat. Still later, Lt. 
Edward H. (Butch) O’Hare 
again put the Wildcat in the 
headlines when he singlehand- 
edly shot down five bombers and 
crippled a sixth. 

Grumman’s next plane, the 
Hellcat, made its name not only 
in World War II but in Korea 
as well. It was used in Korea as 
a pilotless guided missile loaded 
with explosives and controlled 
from the carrier USS Bozer. 

A few years after Korea, 
Grumman brought out the 
F11F-1 Tiger jet—before bowing 
out of fighter plane production 
entirely. 








meanwhile, had been written off 
against profits on Grumman military 
contracts from 1957 through 1959. 

e The Gulfstream, like most of 
Grumman’s successes, was the prod- 
uct of its unique philosophy: it had 
a small but profitable field virtually 
to itself. Cessna, Piper and Beech 
are, of course, well entrenched in the 
private plane market. But they offer 
nothing in the way of luxury and 
speed to match the 350-mile-an-hour, 
$1-million Gulfstream. Its only close 
competitor will be Lockheed’s Jet 
Star which doesn’t start coming off 
the assembly lines until year-end, 
more than 12 full months after the 
Gulfstream hit the market. 

e Though 90% of Grumman’s or- 
ders still come from manned military 
planes, they are a roundly diversified 
lot of craft (see chart, p. 15) that are 
unlikely to be hit all at once by gov- 
ernment cutbacks. 

e Grumman is edging its way into 
missiles, space work and hydrofoil 
ships—but on its own time and at its 
own speed. 

Moving Slowly. Considering the ob- 
stacles, this has been quite an accom- 
plishment. However, most aircraft- 
men, no matter how successful at 
making money out of the Pentagon, 
seem addicted to making speeches 
about the necessity of getting more 
commercial business. Grumman is no 
exception. But it is to the company’s 
credit that it has moved very slowly 
getting into commercial lines. “A 
50-50 split between commercial and 
military business,” says Clint Towl, 
“would be the safest, but that’s a long 
way off. You have to go reasonably 
slowly. 

“Anyhow,” adds he, “I don’t think 
we'll ever make aspirin tablets. If 
you diversify too far, you might as 


GRUMMAN TRUCK: 
a sign of the future? 
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well go into the stock market and 
buy 100 shares of General Motors.” 
But Grumman and Towl do feel that 
there is one field in which the com- 
pany can diversify quite broadly, and 
one, furthermore, in which it is ex- 
perienced: transportation—and by 
that they mean transportation by land, 
air or sea. 

The Flying Start. Gruroman already 
has gotten off to a flying start in its 
invasion of the civilian transportation 
market with its new Gulfstream jet. 
In an age when business costs are a 
full tax deduction, the Gulfstream has 
had little trouble in winning its one- 
plane race for higher sales. In 1959 
Grumman’s hard-working force de- 
livered 27 Gulfstreams. For all of 
this year, the number probably 
jumped to 33. 

“I see no reason,” says Towl, “why 
we can’t sell 24 Gulfstreams in 1961. 
We're selling them now as they come 
off the line.” 

Such numbers bear little resem- 
blance, of course, to the assembly- 
line arithmetic Grumman performed 
during one hectic month in World 
War II when it built 625 Hellcats. 
Still, at Bethpage last month, one 
empty hulk of fuselage, just now 
waiting for its big Rolls Royce engines 
to be installed, bears mute testimony 
to the Gulfstream’s success. Chalked 
on its olive side is its production 
number: No. 65. 

“The Tough Way.” Grumman paid 
for developing the Gulfstreams in a 
typically levelheaded way. The costs 
totaled roughly $20 million. That was 
a great deal of money for the compa- 
ny. Yet Grumman wrote those com- 
paratively huge costs off before a 
single plane was sold. Not one penny 
of it was capitalized. “We took the 
tough way,” smiles Towl. “We don’t 
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SAFETY 
IN NUMBERS 


Grumman believes it has built it- 
self a remarkably strong position 
in spite of the decline of manned 
aircraft, Its three big military air- 
crafi projects are in specialized 
fields, relatively immune to 
cutbacks. In addition it has estab- 
lished a small but solid beach- 
head in commercial planes and 
has landed some relatively mod- 
est missile contracts. 
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think an airplane is worth a damn 
until it’s successfully flown. Until 
then, it has no asset value at all.” 

By writing off the plane’s costs from 
1957 to 1960, it is true, Grumman did 
penalize earnings. In 1958, in fact, its 
profits dropped by roughly 50% (see 
chart, p. 14). But this year, when the 
impact of capitalized costs finally 
caught up with Lockheed, General 
Dynamics and Douglas, Grumman 
flew serenely onward. Smiles Towl: 
“We crossed the great divide on 
write-offs on the Gulfstream in Janu- 
ary of 1960. From then on, except for 
comparatively minor engineering 
costs, profits on the Gulfstream have 
been all gravy for Grumman.” 

The Cautious Warrior. Grumman has 
been equally prudent in its military 
business. For years, the company 
provided the backbone of the Navy’s 
fighter force, turning out a steady 
stream of Hellcats, Wildcats, Bear- 
cats, Cougars and Tigers. But when 
that profitable business began to run 
out, Grumman shed _ few tears. 
“Fighter planes,” explains Towel, “are 
slowly going out of the picture. But 
I don’t see any complete discontinu- 


FLIGHT: 
warbirds have given way to civilian luxury planes 


ance of manned aircraft—at least not 
of the type we make.” 

Grumman’s eminently practical an- 
swer was to concentrate on utility- 
type planes, equally valuable in peace 
or war. Among them: the WF-2 
Tracer, a carrier-based, early-warn- 
ing aircraft; the S2F-1 Tracker, for 
antisubmarine warfare; and_ the 
SA-16 Albatross, an air-sea rescue 
amphibian. 

As times change, moreover, Grum- 
man sometimes can update this type 
of plane to fit in with them. Thus the 
Albatross was developed in 1948 as 
a utility amphibian. It has gone on to 
air-sea rescue work and to a poten- 
tial as a submarine hunter. Cur- 
rently, this versatile airplane is being 
sold to all three branches of the 
armed forces and 13 foreign govern- 
ments. 

Grumman still makes one out-and- 
out warplane, the Navy A2F-1 jet 
attack plane. Even here, though, 
Grumman and Towl have hedged 
their bets. This plane is an attack 
plane which is equally versatile in 
either an all-out atomic attack or in 
a brush-fire war. The plane can 
either fly long distances from a car- 
rier to deliver nuclear weapons o1 
provide close ground support: for tac- 
tical troops. Just a few weeks ago 
the Navy awarded Grumman a $70- 
million contract to produce the A2F-1 
Intruder jet, a continuation of the 
former model. 

Away from Tradition. Traditionally, 
the way for a planemaker to diver- 
sify is by going heavily into missiles, 
in the fashion of The Martin Co., or 
into electronics, such as Republic has 
tried to do. 

Grumman, however, has shied away 
from these fields, though it does have 
a subcontract to work on the Eagle 
missile for which Bendix is prime 
contractor, and it does have a spank- 
ing new, $4.5-million electronics lab- 
oratory. 

Why has Grumman preferred to 
stick with the more modest market 
for manned planes? Again, Grum- 
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GRUMMAN’S CIVILIAN GULFSTREAM: 
the write~offs were over, and the profits were coming 


man’s innate conservatism is prob- 
ably the reason. Missiles, Towl and 
Grumman are believed to feel, have a 
limited market. For one thing, the 
U.S. eventually will reach the point 
where it will stop stockpiling missi!« 
Missiles, moreover, can be made on!, 
so sophisticated and highly developed. 
Manned aircraft, on the other hand, 
will always have their uses. This is 
hardly an exciting philosophy for an 
aeronautics company in the space age. 
On the record, however, it seems to 
make sense. 

Afraid to Fight? In_ electronics, 
Grumman has been somewhat more 
venturesome. The company has 
moved into electronics systems, where 
it utilizes the products of many manu- 
facturers, gathering them all together 
in its new electronics laboratory. 
“The lab is a marriage bureau,” says 
Towl. “As soon as you go into busi- 
ness against these companies, they 
won’t tell you what they’re doing any- 
more. By sticking to systems, we're 
not competing against them—and we 
get the best out of all of them.” 

Grumman’s know-how in both elec- 
tronics and missiles, moreover, has 
enabled it to grab off one coveted 
contract for spacework. That is the 
Orbiting Astronomical Observatory, 
a 1.5-ton “eye-in-the-sky” satellite 
which will monitor cosmic rays and 
send back to earth data never before 
available. The satellites sponsoring 
agency, the Government’s National 
Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, has gone on record as believing 
that Grumman’s eventual contract for 
the “eye” may well reach $23 million. 

All at Sea. Actually, Grumman is 
not so much afraid of new fields as 
it is of overexpanding itself in them. 
When it can break in in a modest way, 
it usually does so. One market for 
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which Towl has high hopes is the 
radical new field of hydrofoil boats 
Just a few feet away from the jet- 
powered Gulfstreams and SA-1é6s, 
Grumman workers are swarming over 
the 104-foot-long skeleton of just such 
a craft. 

Being built under a contract from 
the Maritime Administration, this 
$5-million ship will be powered by 
a gas turbine, aircraft-type engine 
and will be capable of open-sea speeds 
of well over 60. knots. Since little 
of the surface of the ship will skim 
the water, moreover, the ship should 
be able to operate with very low fuel 
costs. Time will tell, but one virtue of 
this kind of product development is 
that it can be done in existing plants 
and, in terms of capital, costs rela- 
tively little. 


Where else can Grumman move? 


HYDROFOIL BOAT IN OPERATION: 


Towl points to the hodgepodge of 
civilian products which the company 
now makes, including truck bodies, 
trailers, shipping containers and alu- 
minum boats. All told, they add little 
more than $5 million or $5.5 million a 
year to Grumman’s total sales. “These 
things are a fairly small part of our 
business now,” says Towl candidly, 
“but we feel that some of our future 
growth can come from any one of 
them.” 


Off-Beat Business. With its Pentagon 
contacts, Grumman can also count on 
picking up a certain amount of mili- 
tary business in these off-beat lines 
which could help to smooth the road 
ahead. In the trailer line, for ex- 
ample, the company is combining its 
aviation know-how with its metal 
fabricating skill to build portable 
“ready” rooms, in which jet pilots re- 
ceive their briefings before going 
aloft. Still another application of a 
civilian product to military 
special container being made by 
Grumman to carry the component 
parts of a still top-secret missile for 
the armed forces. 

“Our company,” sums up Towl, 
“has never had such a broad base of 
activities with so great a potential for 
growth.” Many corporate executives 
and even more Wall Streeters might 
fail to see Grumman that way. Its 
product lines fit few of the conven- 
tional growth categories, and most of 
them have a relatively modest poten- 
tial. But once you concede that mak- 
ing money is a prime responsibility of 
corporate management, it is hard not 
to concede that Grumman is an ex- 
tremely well-run company with a re- 
markable ability to hold a steady 
course in weather which has sent far 
bigger companies crashing to earth. 


use: a 


it was an inexpensive way to enter a new field 
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RAILROADS 


BACK FOR MORE 


Still smacking their lips over 
the first trip to the merger 
table, Norfolk & Western’s 
directors propose to go back 
for an even bigger helping. 


Oruer railroad executives talk hope- 
fully about making money; President 
Stuart T. Saunders of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad-affiliated* Norfolk & 
Western? does something about it. In 
1959 Saunders brought off the first 
major rail merger since 1947, uniting 
his rich N&W with the equally pros- 
perous Virginian Road. Last month 
Saunders and his directors were at 
it again. Saunders announced plans 
for a three-way merger which, if ap- 
proved, would result in the U.S.’ most 
profitable rail system. 

Grand Design. Last March Saunders 
let it be known that he would like 
to merge the N&W with the compact 
(2,170-mile), efficient (operating ra- 
tio: 71.1%) Nickel Plate Road. When 
he spoke up early this month, how- 
ever, he revealed a far more grandi- 
ose plan. 

Not merely the Nickel Plate, but 
the 2,400-mile Wabash Road (also an 
affiliate of the Pennsylvania) would 
be included in the new Norfolk & 
Western. That would create a system 
with some 7,400 miles of track, serving 
14 states (see map), and with total 
assets of $1.7 billion. Based on 1959 


*Pennsy currently holds 2.4 million shares 
(32.6%) of N&W common. 


*Norfolk & Western 
NYSE. Recent price: 964. tp = ge cles 
high, 10644; low, 904%. Dividend : $5. 
Indicated 1960 payout: At ree . out there 
(1959): $8.10. Tota 8 million. 
Ticker symbol: Kk. 


Traded 


results, the merged road would have 
yearly revenues of $517 million, earn- 
ings totaling a fat $77.5 million. That 
would be $7.7 million more than was 
earned in 1959 by Southern Pacific, 
top railroad money-maker. 

Gravy Train. These already impres- 
sive figures could be considerably im- 
proved should the merger come off. 
Preliminary studies suggest that the 
three-way merger could effect annual 
pretax savings of at least $25 million. 
With a combined fleet of 122,800 cars, 
the new road would own roughly 7% 
of the industry total, could count on 
hefty equipment rentals to swell its 
operating profits. What’s more, the 
“traffic consist” (i.e., mix) would be 
neatly balanced between N&W’s coal, 
Nickel Plate’s manufactured freight 
and Wabash’s agricultural products. 

The N&W would not be the only 
beneficiary. Under the proposal, N&W 
would lease the Wabash from Pennsy 
for 50 years at $7.1 million a year. 
That is a good deal more than the 
$2.9 million or so the Wabash cur- 
rently returns to the Pennsy in divi- 
dends. (N&W can buy the Wabash 
any time after the sixth year for 
675,000 N&W shares, worth $65 mil- 
lion at current prices.) To get the 
track it needs to hook up with Nickel 
Plate, N&W would pay Pennsy $27 
million for its Sandusky Line, giving 
Pennsy’s somewhat depleted treasury 
a further shot in the arm. 

On balance, however, the benefits 
to N&W vastly outweigh the price 
to be paid. And it brings a long step 
closer the day which most observers 
regard as inevitable, the day when 
all eastern railroads will have shaken 
down into two great systems. One of 
those systems is clearly in the mak- 
ing, centering around the N&W and 
Pennsy. 


N&W: BIGGER AND BETTER? 
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FIRST NATIONAL’S O'KEEFFE: 
the need was for growth 


RET AILING 


THE COST OF 
CONSERVATISM 


First National has been one 
of the few big food chains 
reluctant to expand. Past 
caution now poses serious 
problems. 


BosToN-BoRN and New England-edu- 
cated, President Adrian F. O'Keeffe 
of First National Stores* is almost the 
prototype of the New England busi- 
nessman. Son of one of First Na- 
tional’s founders, 5l-year-old Presi- 
dent O’Keeffe succeeded to his pres- 
ent post upon the death of a brother 
in 1948. Since then he has run a tight 
little grocery chain—534 units as of 
last March—that took full advantage 
of its compact territory and its domi- 
nant position in New England food 
retailing. “The word ‘conservative,’ ” 
said an associate, “fits him all around.” 
But last month President O’Keeffe 
gave stockholders reason to wonder 
whether conservatism is really the 
best policy for a grocery chain. Earn- 
ings for the September quarter, he 
announced, were 11.4% below the 
same period last year. The drop was 
First National’s ninth quarterly year- 
to-year earnings decline in a row. 
Cautious Course. What was wrong? 
Basically a lack of growth; growth 
and profitability are closely related in 
the supermarket business. To be sure, 
First National’s cautious course had 


*First National Oigese, mee. Traded NYSE. 
Recent price: 494; e (1960): high, 
61%; low, a Dividend (1985) | $2.50; Init: 

yout: $2.50. Earnings per share 
= assets: $105.5 million. 
Ticker eee 
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First Stores 


1956 1957 1958 1959 


First 
1955 1956 


Annual figures include most nearly comparable fiscal years. 


also yielded rewards. For years the 
company had garnered a handsome 
1.6-cent margin per sales dollar, bet- 
tered among the top ten food chains 
only by Winn-Dixie and Jewel Tea. 

But First National had grown little. 
Sales in its fiscal year ended last 
March were $525.4 million, less than 
7% above 1956. Its earnings, at $8.2 
million, were a minuscule 2% greater. 
And during the period First National 
slipped from sixth to ninth among 
U.S. food chains. 

For the company’s five-year sales 
plateau and recent earnings lag, Presi- 
dent O’Keeffe has but one exovla- 
nation: “competition.” The kind he 
meant was family-controlled Stop & 
Shop (118 New England supermar- 
kets), which in five years had grown 
from $98.2 million in sales to $239.1 
million in its latest fiscal year. 

Rival’s Return. Last fiscal year Stop 
& Shop earned 19°% on equity to First 
National's 10.1%, and even passed 
First National in net per sales dol- 
lar—1.7e vs. 1.6c. Stop & Shop Chair- 
man Sidney R. Rabb made it seem 
simple: “We've increased volume fast- 
er than expenses, so our overhead 
has come down.” 

Which is exactly what First Na- 
tional has failed to do. Not only 
has O’Keeffe’s reluctance to expand 
opened the door wide to such aggres- 
sive competitors as Stop & Shop, it 
has made it difficult for First Na- 
tional’s volume to keep pace with 
overhead. 

Thus there may be more bad news 
for stockholders. First National’s 
earnings drop may be a harbinger of 
more declines to come. Either way 
O’Keeffe moves, he faces problems. 
Efforts to sharpen First National’s 
growth pace may cost its stockholders 
dearly in the cost of opening new 
stores. But the alternative is to take 
a back seat in New England food re- 
tailing. It is the kind of situation 
where First National’s habitual con- 
servatism may not be much help. 
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DISTILLING 


ALL AGLOW 


Sales are rosy this year for 
the distillers, but ros‘est for 
those who stuck to distilling. 


It was not so long ago when most of 
the nation’s distillers wished they 
were in any other business. Sales 
were poor, profits worse. So not a few 
of them launched out into new fields 
—mainly chemicals, drugs and oil. 

This year, those who did might well 
wish they had not, for their less imag- 
inative colleagues,are cleaning up. 
Whiskey consumption is within a 
shade of matching the record 231 mil- 
lion gallons consumed in the Great 
Toping Binge of 1946. But chemicals, 
drugs and oil are in the doldrums. 

Good Cheer. So the happiest grins 
these days are sported by the dis- 
tillers who have continued to make 
distilling their main business. One 
such is President Russell R. Brown 
of American Distilling Co. (Gucken- 
heimer, Town Club, Old American 
brands). “Maybe the Lord,” he says, 
“has been good to the wicked.” If so, 
Brown must have much to repent. For 
American’s fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 
Brown forecasts earnings of $2.3 mil- 
lion (up 14%) on only 4% higher 
sales (about $93 million). Even that, 
said Brown, was after writing off 
“everything but the kitchen stove.” 

Another Brown—President George 
G. Brown of Brown-Forman Dis- 
tillers—was also the picture of con- 
tentment. His earnings were not up 
much, just 3% to $2.5 million at the 
six-month mark, but that was fine 
considering that last year he was fill- 
ing up his distribution pipelines with 
his new 86-proof Old Forester. 

In a much bigger way, strictly non- 
diversified Hiram Walker-Gooderham 
& Worts, one of the industry’s Big 
Four, was coasting along on the same 


prosperous tide. For the fiscal year 
ended last August, it reported sales 
up 6.8% (to $440.2 million), net up 
nearly 6% (to a fat $25.1 million). 
Even Distillers Corp.-Seagrams Ltd., 
despite a money-losing, $23-million 
oil investment, showed similar gains. 

Left Out. The two big outfits which 
were not sharing the general prosper- 
ity were the very two outfits which 
had been boldest in taking the diver- 
sification plunge when that was fash- 
ionable. Until midyear, the sag in 
National Distillers’ chemical division 
(which, next to Union Carbide, is the 
U.S.’ biggest polyethylene producer) 
had been offset by gains in its top- 
selling whiskey brands (Old Grand- 
dad, Old Taylor, Old Crow). But in 
the third quarter, slumping polyeth- 
ylene prices dropped quarterly earn- 
ings 23°. So Chairman John E. Bier- 
wirth will probably be lucky if he 
can keep the decline for the full year 
to no worse than 15%. 

But the hardest knocks were felt 
by Schenley Industries, which last 
month staggered stockholders by re- 
porting a 55% drop in earnings (to 
$8 million) for its fiscal year ended 
in August. And it would have been 
worse but for a $4.7-million profit on 
sale of its drug division to Rexall. 

Chairman Lewis S. Rosenstiel’s 
troubles stemmed from many causes, 
one of them the need to cut shipments 
to dry up wholesalers’ inventories. 
But why had Schenley let them get 
overloaded? “If I could tell you,” 
Rosenstiel confesses, “I'd be Houdini.” 

But since Schenley was due to take 
a licking anyhow, Rosenstiel appar- 
ently had decided to take a good one 
by also adjusting the accounting on 
his bulk sales. Said he cryptically last 
month: “When you take a bath, you 
might as well use soap.” 


FERMENTING GRAIN IN MASH TUBS: 
U. S. drinking approached a record 
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CHEMICALS 


OPERATION 
BOOTSTRAP 


Almost doubling your plant 
in just three years is a risky 
business, but Wyandotte 
Chemicals has succeeded in 
pulling it off. 


“CoMPARED with the major chemical 
producers,” admits Michigan Busi- 
nessman Robert B. Semple, “we were 
never a very profitable outfit. We 
have had to work like the very devil 
to catch up.” 

Semple is president of Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corp.,* and his company 
has indeed had a lot of catching up to 
do. Thus at a time when big Union 
Carbide was earning 15.9% on its net 
worth and Dow Chemical earned 
9.9°., little Wyandotte (1959 sales: 
$93.9 million) netted only 6.9%. 

The Big Plunge. That was three years 
ago, and Wyandotte’s boss, a one-time 
Monsanto executive, had no difficulty 
diagnosing his company’s problem. 
Such heavy chemicals as chlorine, 
lime and soda ash, on which profit 
margins are notoriously low, accounted 
for most of Wyandotte’s business. 
Practically all of its chemicals were 
produced right there in Wyandotte 
(Mich.), and it cost plenty to ship to 
markets very far afield. 

Semple knew what Wyandotte had 
to do, The big problem was how to do 
it, considering his company’s slender 
resources. What he had in mind was 


*Wyandotte Chemicals Co: . Teeges etm 
the-counter. Recent price: 
h, 61; low, 46. Dividend \ (ise): a. 


960 yout: $1. Earnings 
indicated 96 otal assets: $104.5 miiion 


WYANDOTTE’S SEMPLE: 
“hard to stop us now” 
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&. $38-million chemical complex at 
Geismar, La. to make chlorine, caus- 
tic soda and ethylene oxide-glycol. 
But at the time, the net book value of 
Wyandotte’s entire plant and property 
was only $47 million, and that was 
barely more than the projected Geis- 
mar plant itself would cost. What’s 
more, it meant an outlay running to 
nearly twice Wyandotte’s total work- 
ing capital, which then stood at $19.7 
million. 

“But,” says Semple, “there wasn’t 
any choice. So we just took one deep 
breath and plunged in.” 

Up for Air. That was in 1957, and 
Semple has been holding his breath 
anxiously ever since. Finally last 
month he let it go in a vast sigh of 
relief. Start-up costs at Geismar had 
been large, putting a heavy drain on 
Wyandotte’s earnings. Says Semple: 
“It wasn’t until the third quarter of 
this year that we really started oper- 
ating profitably at Geismar.” 

Fortunately, several things had 
meanwhile been working out well 
back at Wyandotte, enabling Semple 
to withstand the pressure. One was a 
lively demand for one of his main 
products, the polyethers used in ure- 
thane foam. Another was his line of 
industrial cleaning products, which 
have not been doing at all badly. Thus 
even without substantial earnings 
from Geismar, last year Wyandotte’s 
slender net rose 55.1% to $4.5 million. 
This year there has been another im- 
provement with sales rising 4.9%, 
earnings 145% in the first nine 
months. 

Said 
month: 


” 


now. 


Semple exuberantly last 
“It will be hard to stop us 


PAPER 


TOO EFFICIENT 


First Oxford Paper Co. had 
to get the bugs out of its 
huge new paper coater. Then 
it began working all too well. 


Wuen William H. Chisholm, president 
of Oxford Paper Co.,* installed a new 
high-speed coater at his Rumford, 
Me. plant last year, he promised 
himself one thing. His new North 
Star coater was going to work to his 
exacting standards or not at all. 

It took the best part of a year, but 
Chisholm finally got what he had 
asked for—in spades. In fact, his new 
North Star coater worked so well 


ontent Paper Co. spetes were. Soot 
w, “a3, bsriasta tS, 
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OXFORD PAPER’S CHISHOLM: 
efficiency brought him problems 


that it was costing him big money 

Stiff Price. Getting the bugs (mostly 
affecting quality control) out of the 
big new machine took painstaking 
work, and it cost Oxford dearly 
Largely because of the start-up losses 
on the new machine, Chisholm had 
to settle for a 17% drop in 1959 earn- 
ings—even though sales had risen 
15.6% to $72.6 million. But when the 
adjustments were complete, Chisholm 
had something nobody else in the in- 
dustry had: a coater capable of turn- 
ing out a terrific 2,000 feet of high- 
quality coated stock a minute 

As Chisholm soon found out, how- 
ever, progress sometimes carries a 
stiff price tag. His big new coater was 
all too efficient. To help keep the 
hungry machine running full, he 
transferred much of the output of his 
Lawrence, Mass. mill to Rumford 
Until then it had taken Lawrence's 
two coaters several months to process 
the coated stock Oxford was supply- 
ing to the National Geographic. Rum- 
ford’s big North Star coater gobbled 
the entire order up in a matter of 
weeks. 

That meant Chisholm soon 
faced with new trouble: the 
den idling of his Lawrence opera- 
tions. “North Star’s very efficiency,” 
he conceded last month, “has left us 
with a real problem at Lawrence.” 

Crossed Fingers. Even so, Chisholm’s 
new coater has given Oxford’s earn- 
ings a mighty boost. In 1960's first 
nine months, they were up a hefty 
33% (to $1.74 a share). And by feed- 
ing Lawrence most of his “short” 
orders, Chisholm now thinks he has 
an end to his problems there at least 
in sight. “It’s not licked yet,” he says, 
“but we ought to get past the break- 
even point early next year.” 

It might not hurt, though, if Chis- 


was 
sud- 
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holm kept his fingers crossed against 
the chance that it might happen all 
over again. About the middle of next 
year he will have a new kraft pulp 
mill running. By then Oxford Paper 
could be firing on all cylinders again. 
But by now Chisholm also knows all 
about machines that work too effici- 
ently for his own good. 


SOAP 


COSY CORNER 


In its modest way, DuBois 
Chemicals is cleaning up in 
the soap business in a fash- 
ion even its vastly bigger 
rivals might envy. 


It 1s only two blocks from the unpre- 
tentious Broadway offices of DuBois 
Chemicals, Inc.* in downtown Cin- 
cinnati to Procter & Gamble’s huge 
1l-story, modern headquarters near- 
by. Yet despite their kinship in the 
soap business, the two are worlds 
apart by any other measure. 

Fine Foam. P&G, the giant of the 
cleanser industry, sells just short of 
$1.5 billion worth of soaps, detergents 
and other household products each 
year. Little DuBois, by contrast, is 
proud of the inching progress it 
made last year to ‘ing up sales of a 
mere $25.3 miliion. Everywheve across 
the land, P&G's exuberant ‘trade 
names (Tide, Cheer, Joy, Daz) have 
become household words. DuBois’ 
unknown best sellers (Release and 


*DuBois Chemicals, Inc. Traded NYSE. 
Recent price: 1514. Price range (1960): high, 
194g; low, 13%. Divigena rr 1960): 1744c. 
peng ma payout: 40c. Earnings 
per a $1.03. Total assets: 

13 million, Ticker symbol: DU. 


DUBOIS’ LERNER: 
cleaning up with cleansers 
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the KOL line) have never even made 
an appearance on a supermarket shelf. 

Yet in its modest way DuBois 
Chemicals is a happy little company. 
Unlike its distinguished neighbor, it 
has never attempted to sell consumer 
products. Instead it specializes in 
supplying the workaday cleansers 
and germicides used in heavy indus- 
try, institutions and the like. Still, its 
quiet humdrum trade earns it the kind 
of profits that even America’s clean- 
up king might well envy. 

Last year, on a $25.3-million volume, 
DuBois netted a surprising $2.3-mil- 
lion profit. That’s a robust 28% re- 
turn on its net worth. By comparison, 
in its latest fiscal year (ended June 
30), big P&G earned only 15.9% of its 
invested equity. Says DuBois Presi- 
dent Louis Lerner: “With our special- 
ized market, we don’t have to com- 
pete in the costly TV advertising 
rat race, thank goodness. So our 
profits benefit accordingly.” 

No Lather. There is not much 
danger, of course, that DuBois’ com- 
petition will ever get anyone at P&G 
in a lather. P&G boosts its sales more 
in a single year than Lerner’s com- 
pany bills in three. Just the same, 
DuBois’ gains are coming along quite 
nicely. In the first six months of fiscal 
1961 (ending Feb. 28), a gratified 
Lerner saw sales rise 9.5% to $13.5 
million. Net earnings, excluding 
$225,000 in capital gains, rose 5% to 
$1.2 .nillion. 


RAILROADS 


CHEERLESS 
CHRISTMAS 


In their Christmas stockings, 

stockholders in the Big Three 

eastern railréads will find 

lots of sentiment, but little 
cash. 


Twat long-suffering, hardy breed 
who have kept faith through thick and 
thin with the battered Big Three east- 
ern railroads are facing a sorry re- 
ward this Christmas. Like railroads 
everywhere, until now the New York 
Central, Pennsylvania and Baltimore 
& Ohio have hewed to railroad tra- 
dition. When dividend time came 
around, they “paid it if they made it” 
—often in amounts running to 75% 
of earnings. This year they just have 
not got it. 

Pinched Pennies Most pampered of 
the lot have been the Pennsy’s loyal 
stockholders. For 112 consecutive 
years, in good times and bad, they 
have had their annual dividend. But 


CHECKING FREIGHT CARS: 
who killed Santa Claus? 


for the past two years it has been only 
a token 25-cent payout. This year, in 
the face of an almost certain deficit, 
it seemed likely that they might not 
even get that much. But last month, 
in a decision that came more from 
their hearts than their heads, Pennsy’s 
directors voted another 25c token pay- 
out. 

Central’s stockholders had already 
seen the handwriting on the wall writ 
large. Last Christmas they had been 
happily surprised by a token 25c pay- 
out, but their management was clear- 
ly in no such generous mood this year. 
The question, indeed, was whether 
Centrai’s board had net already been 
too generous this yeur. For ihe (w: 
25c quarterlies already paid seeren 
likely to equal the road’s profit for 
the entire year. Through October, 
President Alfred Perlman had seen 
his line run $2.3 million in the red. 

So far the axe has not yet fallen on 
the B&O’s $1.50 common dividend. 
But it is expected to fall next week, 
when President Howard Simpson and 
his board hold their deferred meeting 
to set the annual dividend rate. Con- 
fronting them will be some unpleas- 
ant facts: a ten-month profit of less 
than $400,000, and a dour traffic out- 
look for 1961 which Simpson recently 
described as “not much better than 
this year’s.” 

First Call. Neither is expected to 
leave B&O’s board in a generous 
mood. So with $2.4 million in pre- 
ferred dividends clamoring for first 
call on earnings, Wall Street believes 
B&O will be forced either to eliminate 
its common dividend entirely, or else 
slash it to mere token size. 

So for stockholders in the Big Three 
eastern railroads came another winter 
of discontent. Someone had clearly 
killed Santa Claus. 
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Ol 


VIRTUE 
REWARDED 


The oil industry was seem- 
ingly uninspired by Sunray 
Mid-Continent’s brave exam- 
ple. But Chairman McDowell 
isn’t sorry he cut his refinery 
runs earlier this year. 


Rosert W. McDowett, chairman of 
Tulsa’s Sunray Mid-Continent Oil 
Co.,” went into 1960 in a highly vir- 


tuous mood. Whatever his rivals’ 


might do, McDowell vowed, his $450- 
million (sales) company was not go- 
ing to contribute to the oversupply of 
refined products that has been causing 
the oil industry’s price structure to 
totter. “We felt the industry had 
been asking for trouble for a long 
time,” said he. “Besides looking after 
Sunray’s interests, I felt a responsi- 
bility for trying to set a good exam- 
ple.” McDowell’s orders to refinery 
managers: Cut crude runs down. 
Bucking the Trend. They did just that. 
During the first six months of the 
year, Sunray Mid-Continent’s refinery 
runs were a full 9% below the year 
before. But if Sunray Mid-Continent 
was waiting for the rest of the indus- 
try to follow suit, it was in for a 
big disappointment. Industry figures 
showed that U.S. refineries actually 
stepped up their runs slightly in the 
first half of 1960. “Our figures show,” 
McDowell conceded last month, “that 


*‘Sunray Mid-Contineat O11 Co, Traded 
NYSE. Recent price: 23. Price range (1960): 
high, 2449; low, 2044. Dividend (1959): $1.32. 
Indicated | 1960 payout: $1.82. Earnings pe 
share (1959) : . Total assets: $582 million. 
Ticker symbol: SDX. 


no other major oil company cut its 
output as much as we did.” 

McDowell also found that such 
lonely virtue was expensive. With 
less production to absorb refinery 
overhead, Sunray Mid-Continent’s 
earnings dropped from $1.07 in the 
first half of 1959 to 95c in the first 
half of 1960. This at a time when 
many rival firms were turning in 
favorable year-to-year comparisons. 

Last summer McDowell threw in 
the towel. Reversing his earlier or- 
ders, he told his refinery men to step 
up their runs in the third quarter. 
McDowell’s experiment in setting a 
good example was finished. 

Quite predictably, with more prod- 
ucts to sell, Sunray Mid-Continent 
made more money. Third-quarter per 
share earnings climbed 12% (to 53c) 
over the previous quarter, 6% over 
the same quarter in 1959. “Had we 
continued to hold down our crude 
runs,” declares a McDowell aide, “we 
would have been like the Dutchman 
who was trying to hold back the sea 
with his finger in the dike.” 

No Regrets. Looking back last 
month, however, McDowell had no 
regrets over his unsuccessful attempt 
to set a good example. “If we had not 
cut our runs, we would have lost 
money,” said he. “Every extra gal- 
lon would have been sold at the low- 
est price we got for any of it.” 

Aside from being a limited sacrifice, 
McDowell said, the cutbacks were 
good for the company’s balance sheet. 
“Our inventories,” he pointed out, “are 
below what they would otherwise be. 
That means we probably can maintain 
our present good level of operations.” 
In other words, McDowell's good in- 
tentions were neither completely dis- 
interested nor entirely unrequited. 


SUNRAY MID-CONTINENT’S DUNCAN, OKLA, REFINERY: 
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the end of a good example 


GUSSIE’S WOLFSON: 
shopping around town 


RET AILING 


VISITING 
VIRTUOSO 


Having made himself a liv- 

ing legend at home, British 

Retail Tycoon Isaac Wolfson 

now means to duplicate his 
feat here. 


“A VIOLINIST who can bring down 
the house in Albert Hall, London, can 
surely do the same thing in Carnegie 
Hall, New York.” 

Leaving newsmen to ponder that 
moral, Britain’s Retailing Virtuoso 
Isaac Wolfson breezed into Manhattan 
last month, set up shop in the posh 
Hotel Pierre, and began casting a 
frankly acquisitive eye around the 
commercial landscape of the United 
States. “You might say,” he suggested 
lightly, “that I am here to do a bit 
of shopping.” 

Westward Ho. Dropping broad hints 
like these, Britain’s merchant prince 
left no doubt as to what kind of shop- 
ping he had in mind. His undisguised 
object: control, by purchase or in- 
vestment, of an American retail store 
chain or mail order house as a direct 
outlet for flagging British exports 
Also on his shopping list, if the price 
is right: manufacturing plants to sup- 
ply new wares for his own mass mar- 
ket. 

In short, Wolfson had it in mind to 
make quite as big a splash in Ameri- 
can retail circles as he already has at 
home. 

He may be just the man to do it too. 
A self-made merchant-industrialist 
who has become a living legend at 63, 
Isaac Wolfson is easily one of the most 
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BURBERRYS APPAREL: 
class for the masses 


colorful of Britain’s vigorous present- 
day tycoons. As chairman and man- 
aging director of Great Universal 
Stores Ltd.,* he commands a complex 
trading empire with assets of $276 
million, including assorted manufac- 
turing properties, with profits of 
some $34.6 million last year. 

But that’s a misleading way to de- 
scribe it, considering Wolfson’s wheel- 
ing & dealing talents for doing the 
spectacular and unexpected. For there 
is nothing staid about Gusstr, as it is 
familiarly known on the London Ex- 
change. 

Mass & Class. In all, Gussie owns 
and operates over 2,500 stores in Brit- 
ain, Canada and South Africa, selling 
a multitude of weres ranging from 
apparel to appliances, household fur- 
niture to hardware. It also does a vast 
business by mail end through a mo- 
bile army of some 5,000 door-to-door 
salesmen. In all, Gussie boasts 8 mil- 
lion active accounts as well as other 
millions of cash customers. 

But Gussie is probably best known 
as the king of Britain’s booming “hire- 
purchase” (i.e., installment) trade. 
For Wolfson is no man to take the 
cash and let the credit go. Altogether 
Gussie has a deferred profit of nearly 
$60 million on hire-purchase accounts. 
That puts it in a strong position to 
withstand the stringent restrictions 
imposed by the British government 
on installment credit last spring. 

Probably no other British mer- 
chant has antennae more acutely at- 


*Great Universal Stores Ltd. American 
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tuned to public wants. Typically, 
Wolfson was one of the first to recog- 
nize the growing British appetite for 
luxury goods, and no one has been 
more deft at combining class goods 
with a mass trade. Characteristically, 
Gussie owns Burberrys, maker of 
prestige waterproof and other apparel. 
Incidental to Wolison’s latest Ameri- 
can visit have been moves to expand 
the already substantial U.S. market 
for Burberry’s wares. 

Two Worlds. On his round of calls 
last month, Wolfson hit it off superbly 
with American businessmen. A vig- 
orous man with a ruddy complexion 
and iron-grey hair, his accent is ap- 
pealingly Scots-burred. He leaves be- 
hind him an aura of good humor, 
warmth and great charm. Never a 
man to succumb to an unbecoming 
modesty, he creates an instantaneous 
impression of a lively imagination and 
abundant self-confidence, and that is 
appealing too. 

Isaac Wolfson’s self-assurance is 
well-founded. At 14 he left school to 
work in his family’s picture-framing 
business, was apprenticed to a furni- 
ture maker, went on to some check- 
ered ups & downs in the furniture 
business on his own account. In 1932 
he wound up as merchandising con- 
troller of Great Universal Stores. a 
mail-order house with assets of $2 
million which was operating at a loss. 
A year later he had it in the blavk, and 
Gusste’s adventurous career began. 

Given a man of Wolfson’s multiple 
ambitions and drive, it was inevitable 
that Gussie’s ventures should expand 
beyond the old world into the new. 
Earlier this year Wolfson formed an 
alliance with Magnavox, to which he 
sold a 70% interest in Collaro, the 
manufacture of whose record chang- 
ers the American company took over. 
In turn, Wolfson arranged to market 
the changer and other Magnavox 
preducts through his retail outlets. 

“Our Turn Now.” Wolfson wants to 
make a number of other such deals, 
turning overseas trade into a similar 
two-way street. “Look how well 
American manufacturers like Hoover, 
Pyrene, Timex and Ekco have done 
in the British market,” he says. “Now 
it is our turn. We have got to get to- 
gether economically for our mutual 
good.” 

Wolfson would have to look to the 
British Treasury for permission to 
buy into an American business. But 
he gives the impression that this would 
pose no problem. Says he with a quiet, 
knowing smile: “I am glad to say the 
British Treasury is much more inter- 
ested than it has ever been before. It’s 
very keen on successful British busi- 
nessmen with imagination and am- 
bition to get into the market here.” 


That, it goes without saying, includes 
Isaac Wolfson. 

But for all his extrovert enthusiasm, 
Wolfson shifts quickly to a canny 
Scots reserve as soon as he is asked 
how his buying trip is going. “I’m just 
shopping around,” he says, “and I find 
the prices verra, verra high indeed.” 
And with that his thick Scots burr be- 
comes all the more pronounced. 

So it may be some while before 
Britain’s Virtuoso Businessman Isaac 
Wolfson finally makes his debut at 
retailing’s Carnegie Hall. 


CHEMICALS 


FACING THE FACTS 


Rayonier has had a long and 
prosperous association with 
rayon, Now it has to find new 
outlets for its pulp to regain 
its vanished profitability. 


As rts name implies, Russell F. Erick- 
son’s Rayonier, Inc.* is close to the 
rayon industry—but not quite of it. 
From its 1 million acres of timber- 
land, Rayonier has been the U.S.’ 
principal source of chemical cellulose, 
rayon’s principal raw material. Not so 
many years ago Rayonier was one of 
the most profitable companies in the 
U.S. Now, like its good customers, 
Rayonier has been taking its lumps. 

This year Erickson had to cut prices 


*Ravomier, Inc. Traded NYSE. Resont price 
165%. Price ra e (1960): high, low, 16 
Dividend (1959): 60c plus 3% } Indi- 
cated 1960 payout: As; Plus 3% stock. Earn- 
ings per re $2.35. Total assets: 
£213 million Ticker ayaskel RNR 
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Cordenier pulp, which was tagged at 
$195 a ton last year, recently brought 
only $182.50. Rayonier’s customers 
themselves were locked in a bitter 
price war. Tire yarn, almost the last 
profitable market left to the rayon 
producers, was under ruthless inva- 
sion from nylon manufacturers, and 
price-cutting was the order of the day. 

Vanished Profitability. Stimulated by 
the price-cutting, Rayonier’s tonnage 
shipments actually rose 7% in the 
first nine months of 1960. But the 
higher sales produced an operating 
profit 10% smaller than last year’s. 
Rayonier, which had earned 20% and 
more on its stockholders’ money in 
the early Fifties, would do well to earn 
9% this year. Considering the under- 
stated value of Rayonier’s timber 
holdings, this was a low return. 

Even worse for Rayonier, the rayon 
producers seemed to be losing the 
battle to preserve their last major 
market. There were rumors that two 
of its best customers, Avisco and In- 
dustrial Rayon might be headed for 
at least partial liquidation. Even the 
tire yarn market was now in serious 
jeopardy. 

So, Rayonier’s directors have come 
to an inevitable conclusion: they must 
find a new market for their valuable, 
low-cost pulp. The obvious choice: 
paper. “In the past,” as Erickson’s 
Executive Vice President James T. 
Sheehy explained last month, “we 
have relied on the rayon and acetate 
industries for the bulk of our pulp 
sales. Now we plan to emphasize 
tailor-making pulp for all kinds of 
paper—everything from hand towels 
to food cartons.” 


$30-Million Switch, To make the 
switch, Rayonier proposed spending 
$30 million. Part of the money will go 
for remodeling its sprawling plant at 
Woodfibre, British Columbia, which 
was closed in 1957 when wood pulp 
was a glut on the market. Erickson is 
spending $12 million to convert this 
plant from the sulphite pulp process 
to the sulphate process. 

Secondly, Rayonier is strengthen- 
ing its stake in the writing paper 
market. At Grays Harbor, Wash., 
Erickson is refurbishing the pulp mill 
and building a second paper machine 
(cost: $12 million) in association with 
Hammermill Paper Co. “The West 
Coast is one of the few areas where 
demand for fine papers exceeds 
the area’s supply,” observes James 
Sheehy. 

Better than Insurance. Erickson and 
Sheehy expect to gain marketing and 
manufacturing flexibility from all 
these moves. Best of all they expect 
to lessen their dependence on rayon. 
Which raises an obvious question: 
why did Rayonier so long neglect to 
broaden its markets and its products? 
The answer is equally obvious: be- 
cause it was making so much money 
turning its trees into pulp and selling 
the pulp to the rayon industry. 

The best defense of this policy was 
the financial results. “Agreed, we look 
bad in a bad year,” says Sheehy. “But 
that’s better, isn’t it, than being in 
the insurance business and making a 
measly 6% return on equity in good 
times?” With their new flexibility 
Erickson and Sheehy hope to have 
fewer of the bad years and a good 
deal more of the good. 


LOGS FOR PROCESSING INTO CHEMICAL CELLULOSE: 


the emphasis shifts from rayon to paper 
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PHOENIX STEEL’S SISTO: 
“think small” 


STEEL 


PHOENIX REBORN 


Like its legendary namesake, 

Phoenix Steel is trying to 

rise, but from someone else's 
ashes. 


TWENTY miles south of Philadelphia, 
as an albatross might fly, there is a 
small steel complex on the Delaware 
River consisting of: open 
hearth furnaces (old) capable of 
turning out 500,000 tons of ingots: 
two plate mills (obsolete, one of them 
still driven by steam); a welded pipe 
mill (lately dormant); and a shop for 
making steel shapes (also 
quiet). 

For nine long years, Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Corp. held onto the Claymont 
mill, fondly believing it could be 
transformed into a moneymaker. But 
lacking the capital to rehabilitate it, 
CF&I finally lost faith, sold it in 
October to Phoenix Steel Corp.* It 
could no longer afford the drain on 
its own slender enough profits. 

If CF&I, with its $293-million in 
total assets, had failed to whip Clay- 
mont into shape, it seemed a mystery 
how Phoenix Steel, with only $51 
million in assets, could hope to rise 
from the ashes. President Joseph A. 
Sisto seemed to be having enough 
trouble running the two high-cost 
plants he had—a plate mill in Harris- 
burg, Pa., and structural and tube 
mills in Phoenixville, Pa. (combined 
ingot capacity: 847,000 tons). 
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Last year, operating all-out when 
the rest of the industry was struck, 
Phoenix netted just $2.1 million on 
sales of $61 million, a dismal 3.3% 
return. This year, at the end of nine 
months, Sisto reported a loss of 
$727,000 on salés of $31.5 million. 

Light in the Dark. Why, then, was 
Phoenix taking on Claymont? Last 
month, much of the mystery lifted. 
Sisto suddenly: announced he was 
shutting down his Harrisburg plate 
division completely. He wasn’t add- 
ing Claymont’s ingot and plate capaci- 
ty to what he already had. Rather, he 
was substituting it, 

The fact was that, bad as was the 
state of affairs at Claymont, it was 
an improvement over Harrisburg. 
With 85% of his plate sales lying east 
of the plant, Phoenix was at a con- 
siderable freight disadvantage in 
competing with such major plate pro- 
ducers as Lukens Steel in Coatesville, 
just 30 miles west of Philadelphia, 
and Bethlehem’s Sparrows Point 
mills, right on the coast. “Customers 
wouldn’t come to us,” said Sisto last 
month, “until they saw what the oth- 
ers could do for them.” 

The move to Claymont puts Sisto 
right in the middle of his major mar- 
kets. The move has other advantages, 
too. For example, the larger of Clay- 
mont’s two mills is 160 inches wide, 
compared with just 126 inches at 
Harrisburg. This broadens the range 
of plates Sisto can now furnish to 
shipyards and other size-minded plate 
users. 

Articles of Faith. But another ques- 
tion remained unanswered. How can 
Phoenix, small as it is, hope to bring 
Claymont up to competitive snuff? 
CF&I had estimated that it might 
take as much as $70 million to revamp 
thoroughly its furnaces and mills. 


PHOENIX’ STRUCTURAL MILL: 
customers used to call them last 
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Such a sum obviously is over Sisto’s 
head. 

Sisto has a ready answer. He says 
that in this case it is an advantage 
to think small. “CF&I is a big com- 
pany, and it always thought about 
Claymont in big terms, planning to 
make it into a big-tonnage producer,” 
said he last month. “We’re interested 
in Claymont’s speciality steels—its 
alloy plate and stainless-clad steels. 
Why, our studies show that if we can 
ship just 28,000 tons of specialty 
steels in a year (less than 10% of 
Claymont’s total finishing capacity), 
that would generate more than $4 
million in pretax profits.” 

Thus, Sisto thinks as little as $10 
million, carefully spent, could trans- 
form Claymont into a steady money- 
maker. On the agenda: oxygen- 
lancing equipment to increase open- 
hearth efficiency, a small electric 
furnace to make stainless and other 
alloys, electrification of the steam- 
driven 160-inch mill, and heat-treat- 
ing and finishing facilities. 

But even as it now stands, Sisto 
has deep faith in Claymont. Whether 
it is justified time will tell. Sisto, 
however, has few doubts. “If we had 
been able to make this move a year 
ago,” says he, “we would have broken 
even this year, or even made a little 
money.” 


GOLD 


A MODEST 
PROPOSAL 


If anyone other than a 

banker had proposed it, the 

unorthodox means suggested 

to boost U.S. gold reserves 

would have seemed sheer 
heresy. 


Ir att the gold backing all the free 
world’s currencies and trade were 
stacked in one place, it would make 
a cube just 40 feet long, 40 feet wide 
and 40 feet high. Total value: about 
$40 billion. If all the men brooding 
about America’s dwindling share of 
it were laid end-to-end and stacked 
last month, the resulting pile of flesh 
and blood would surely have dwarfed 
the bullion. 

Almost Heresy. Last month a goodly 
number of the men who were worry- 
ing most about falling U.S. gold stocks 
gathered under appropriately scattered 
clouds in Hollywood, Fla. They were 
there for the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation of America’s annual con- 
vention. There, a tall, quiet-spoken 
Tennesseean rose to remind his highly 





eRORE ict pleas 


The U.S. still has the largest gold stock 
in the world. But Uncle Sam can now 
use only one-third of the total in its 
vaults for settling its international 
accounts. Reason: Federal law still 
requires 25% of all Federal Reserve 
currency (nearly 85% of all paper 
money in circulation) and other de- 
posits to be backed by gold. Thus, out 
of total gold stocks of nearly $18 bil- 
lion, only $6 billion is “free” for use 
in international trade, just about half 
the amount available ten years ago. 
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sophisticated banker audience that 
the U.S. was actually far more acutely 
squeezed for gold than its huge stock- 
pile (45% of the total free world 
supply) suggested. Two thirds of it, 
said he, in fact is completely useless 
in the settlement of international ac- 
counts. 

For every $4 of Federal Reserve 
Bank notes now in circulation (near- 
ly 85% of all paper money) plus 
other dollar deposits in Federal Re- 
serve banks, the law requires that one 
dollar’s worth of gold must physically 
remain on deposit at the Fed. Some 
$12 billion of gold is now earrnarked 
to satisfy this “25% reserve” require- 
ment. Thus while total U.S. stocks 
of $18 billion might seem large enough, 
only $6 billion of it is useable in set- 
tling international accounts. This is 
half the “free” gold reserves the na- 
tion could tap back in 1950 (see 
chart). 

Then the tall Tennesseean went on 
to suggest a way to triple free re- 
serves in one bold stroke: scrap the 
25% currency reserve requirement 
entirely. 

From anyone else, that radical pro- 
posal might have been considered 
economic heresy. But coming from 
Henry Clay Alexander, chairman of 
New York’s prestigious Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Co., his tightly rea- 
soned views got a respectful hearing. 

Lost Privilege. The reserve require- 
ment, Alexander pointed out, has no 
real economic function. Not since 
1933 have US. citizens had the privi- 
lege of holding gold or of converting 
their dollars into gold. Thus, said he, 
“nearly $12 billion in gold is set aside 
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as a reserve against something it can- 
not be used to redeem.” 

Concerned as he was about main- 
taining confidence in the dollar, Alex- 
ander did not think scrapping the 
25% reserve requirement would have 
any harmful effect. “The place for 
gold,” said he, “is not in people’s 
pockets or under their mattresses but 
in the official holdings of governments 
and central banks for use in the set- 
tlement of international balances. 
Sound money is well-managed money, 
honestly managed money, wisely 
managed money; and we will get it 
by having sound, honest, wise fiscal 
policies.” 

Unlike many bankers, Alexander 
flatly declined to nourish any hope 
that the U.S. might one day ever get 
back to a fully convertible dollar. “We 
ought to face that fact squarely,” said 
he, and he questioned whether it 
would be a good idea to do so even if 
it were possible. “For all the rever- 
ence paid to it, did the gold standard 
actually work so well?” he asked his 
banking colleagues. “It was supposed 
to stabilize, but we had the wild boom 
of the 1920s and the deep depressions 
of the 1890s and the 1930s.” Alexan- 
der’s view: “We cannot and should 
not move all the way back to gold.” 

Alexander conceded that perhaps 
some delay might be advisable before 
scrapping the 25° of gold backing 
provision. Said he: “It probably 
should wait until our balance-of-pay- 
ments position shows more clearly the 
results of our buckling down to the 
basic problems.” But he had no doubt 
that it would be a good thing when it 
happened. “Repeal of the gold reserve 
requirement,” said he, “will be seen 
for what it is—a change to a more 
realistic statement of the strength of 
our gold position.” 


ELECTRICAL GOODS 


CLIPPED WINGS 


With its rate of climb so 

vastly reduced, Texas Instru- 

ments no longer seems like 
the same rare old bird. 





For years, all Patrick Haggerty had 
to do to keep Wall Street’s security 
analysts enthralled was to recite a 
little simple arithmetic. Not since 
Pythagoras had numbers seemed so 
magical. 

Change of Pace. They concerned 
transistor-making Texas Instruments 
Inc.,* that rara avis even among US. 
growth companies. Ever since 1955, 
as President Haggerty was wont to 
point out, Texas Instruments’ sales 
had been growing at an astounding 
rate, averaging 61% per year. Earn- 
ings had risen at an even faster clip, 
averaging 73% annually. And year 
after year, what’s more, TI’s rate of 
climb had kept accelerating. So much 
so, that in 1959 alone, sales more than 
doubled (to $193.2 million), boosting 
earnings a whopping 136° (to $14 
million). 

When stockholders met in Dallas 
last April, Haggerty had confidently 
forecast more of the same in 1960. 
But by August he was lowering his 
goals, and last month he confessed 
that even his midsummer targets had 
been set too high. This time he cut 
his estimates to pedestrian levels 
which brought hitherto high-flying 
Texas Instruments abruptly down out 


Traded NYSE. 
Price wi tg niga. 
Dividend (1959): none. In- 
ected 1 payout: none. Earnings per 
share (1959 Ts. Total assets: 

lion. Ticker symbol! TXN. 


*Texas Instruments, Inc. 
eng price: at 3 
25614; low, 14844. 
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TEXAS INSTRUMENTS’ SEMICONDUCTOR-COMPONENTS PLANT: 
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no longer flying so high 





TRIMMED SALES 


Texas Instrument’s brass started 
1960 with the idea they could main- 
tain their powerful rate of earnings 
growth. But twice this yeor they 
have had to scale down their hopes. 





1956 











of its accustomed altitudes. 
look: sales up only 20%, 
mere 10%. 

Broken Spell. He did it before a 
dinner meeting of Wall Street ana- 
lysts, in what seemed uncomfortably 
defensive tones. Even these greatly 
reduced gains, he insisted, still rep- 
resented “a respectable increase .. . 
in an economy which has shown defi- 
nite softness throughout the year.” 
After all, said he, “we could hardly 
expect to sustain [our past] rate of 
growth from the $200-million level 
upward.” 

True enough, perhaps. But for once 
his numbers cast no magic spell. For 
time was when neither Texas Instru- 
ments nor Pat Haggerty had worried 
much about which way the economy 
was going. And with its wings 
clipped, Texas instruments itself 
hardly looked any longer like the 
same old bird. 


The out- 


net up a 


TRUCKING 


NO TRACTION 


In one respect, Consolidated 

Freightways was making lots 

of mileage. But in another, 
it was getting nowhere. 


For Five years Consolidated Freight- 
ways, Inc.* had been one of those 
companies which moves fast and far 
without getting anywhere particu- 
larly. With Trucker John L.S. Snead 
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in the corporate driver’s seat, its reve- 
nues ballooned from 1954's $41.6 mil- 
lion to $147 million last year. Snead 
did it by snapping up small trucking 
companies right and left along the 
way—some 36 of them in all. 

Trouble was, Jack Snead never did 
find much new payload in the form 
of profit. His constant deals spread 
new stock around as fast as net profit 
rose. That left per share earnings 
stalled; the $1.13 per share earned last 
year was actually less than 1954’s 
$1.15 per share profit. 

New Driver. Last July Consoli- 
dated’s worried board replaced the 
driver, bringing in a man with plenty 
of experience with sick transportation 
properties. He was William G. White, 
46, former operations vice president 
of the stricken Lackawanna Railroad. 

Ever since, White has been jamming 
on the brakes. Out the window went 
eight pending deals to buy new truck- 
ing businesses. He curtailed piggyback 
operations in the Midwest and West. 
a Snead innovation, and stopped leas- 
ing of special piggyback equipment. 
Closed down, too, was Trans-Ocean 
Van Service, which had specialized in 
shipping goods for military devend- 
ents. White even took away company 
cars from some 30 Consolidated exec- 
utives. 

The cost came high: some $3.2 
million, or $600,000 more than the 
U.S.’ biggest trucker had earned in 
all of 1959. “These write-offs,” ac- 
knowledged White last month, “will 
put us in the red for 1960.” But stiff 
as the cost was, White thought it well 
worth it. Said he: “It will put us on 
a sound footing in 1961.” 

Sound footing or no, Consolidated’s 
12,000 stockholders were taking their 
share of the general punishment. Out 
the window last month went their 
10c quarterly dividend, which had al- 
ready been cut from 20c. 


FAST FREIGHT: 
no profit in the payload 


AIRCRAFT 


LOSING SPEED? 


With corporations tighten- 
ing purse strings, high-fly- 
ing Piper Aircraft looks for 
a moderate loss of speed. 


One oF the rare businesses this year 
that has not suffered from the com- 
bination of a squeeze on profits and 
a general slowdown in business has 
been the burgeoning private plane in- 
dustry (Forses, Oct. 15). For the 
first ten months of 1960, manufac- 
turers of business and personal planes 
reported that though unit sales at 6,197 
were slightly less than in 1959, their 
dollar volume had risen by 17% (to 
$123.4 million). 

Not surprisingly, therefore, Lock 
Haven. Pa.’s venerable little Piper 
Aircraft Corp.* broke all records for 
the fiscal year ended Sept. 30. Its 
president and founder, 79-year-old 
William T. Piper, reported last month 
that sales reached a record $40.2 mil- 
lion, up 17% from 1959, and net earn- 
ings had increased by more than 16°; 
to $3.50 a share. 

But even Piper was feeling the 
chill winds of recession. Piper’s son, 
Executive Vice President William T. 
Piper Jr.. frankly warned stockholders 
not to expect too much from fiscal 
1961. “In 1961,” said he, “sales should 
stay up, but profits may drop, par- 
ticularly if the business recession 
continues.” 

What was worrying Piper was the 
prospect that businessmen, his best 
customers, might trim their spending 
on corporate aircraft. “In that case,” 
said he, “we would have to count on 
our smaller, cheaper and less profit- 
able planes to make up for what we 
lost in the way of more expensive 
planes.” 

Piper, in fact, was all set for a shift 
in volume away from such higher- 
priced models as its Aztec (average 
price: $52,500) and Apache (average 
price: $42,500) towards the cheaper 
Cherokee (price: $10,000) and Colt 
(price: $5,000). This would keep 
Piper busy but less profitably so than 
in 1960. “Our new Vero Beach, Fla. 
plant is ready to roll,” says young 
Piper. “The first Cherokee will come 
off the line at the end of January. By 
April we should be turning out one 
a day.” Even if it lost a little of its 
corporate speed, Piper Aircraft Corp. 
was obviously determined to remain 
flying high. 


*Piper Aircraft Corp. Traded NYSE. Re- 
rice: 52. Pri : : nigh. 


: $1.20. Earnings 
.50. Total assets: $15 
million. Ticker symbol: PPA 


PRES. WILLIAM PIPER: 
profits may drop 


IRON ORE 


UNHAPPY 
NEW YEAR? 


Better times ahead for the 
steel industry? Not accord- 
ing to the headman at Cleve- 
land-Cliffs—and he ought to 


know. 


AT THE turn of the year, the time 
comes round once again when busi- 
nessmen try their hardest to see better 
things ahead for the coming 12 
months. Even steelmen, who have suf- 
fered as much as anyone through 
1960 with steel currently operating 
at a dismal 50°. of capacity, are doing 
their best to look on the bright side. 

Such brave optimism, however, is 
not for Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co.'s 
President H. Stuart Harrison. As far 
as Harrison is concerned, the steel 
outlook is far from bright. Harrison 
should know: Cleveland-Cliffs not 
only operates iron ore mines in the 
famed Mesabi Range, and in Michi- 
gan’s Marquette Range, but it has 
almost $100 million invested in some 
of the nation’s leading steelmakers. 
Inland Steel, Republic. Jones & 
Laughlin among them. 

“There is no present indication,” 
said he last month, “that conditions 
will change even slightly for the bet- 
ter in the steel industry, which is our 
bread and butter, until late next year 
—if then.” 

On top of the general slowdown in 
steel, Harrison himself was hard hit 
by another factor: foreign ore im- 
ports which are up 14.6% this year. 
“It is unfortunate, to say the least, 
that this year the tonnage of foreigx 
ores imported will be higher than ever 
in the face of a substantial reduction 
in our own tonnage,” said he. How bad 
were prospects? “This situation, in 
plain words,” said he, “prices Lake 
Superior ores right off the market.” 


Forses, pecemser 15, 1960 
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Production 
Employment 


154.0 
118.9 
101.0 
132.8 
164.1 
134.2 


156.0 
119.3 
100.0 
132.5 
167.1 
135.0 


Hours 

Sales 

Bank Debits 
INDEX 


165.0 
120.4 
101.5 
136.2 
160.3 
136.7 


Jan. Feb. March April May 
168.9 
120.9 
101.0 
133.3 
165.3 


137.7 


166.0 
121.0 

99.8 
127.9 
171.5 
137.2 


165.0 
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129.2 
172.2 
137.3 


165.0 
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98.7 
142.0 
166.4 
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167.0 
1214 
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130.8 
179.2 
139.7 


June July Oct. 
(prelim) 
162.0 
120.8 
99.2 
135.6 
167.9 


137.1 


Aug. Sept. 
166.0 
121.4 
100.3 
133.1 
173.6 
138.9 
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136.6 
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139.7 
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141.7 
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THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


Doing What Comes Naturally 


IN RECENT months, this column has 
made the following observations: 

Many speculators are making the 
mistake of “getting the jitters” over 
our readjustment to a new kind of 
over-all environment. More particu- 
larly, the negative aspects are being 
overexaggerated in the popular irm- 
agination, for we can live and prosper 
in this period. Too little attention has 
been given to our “secret” economic 
weapons which result in short-term 
cushions and long-term stimulants. 
In my opinion, the next time to “real- 
ly worry” about the market may be 
in January. 

Further, the thought has often been 
expressed that while “togetherness” 
is fine in the home, it has no place in 
today’s stock market. Until we can 
look forward to an over-all boom— 
one where excitement will be gener- 
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ated in a wide 
variety of busi- 
nesses—the issue 
will be stocks 
rather than the 
stock market. To 
put it a little dif- 
ferently, until the 
security buyer can enjoy long-term 
peace of mind as well as immediate 
freedom from fear, the market key- 
note will be discrimination rather 
than togetherness. 

The stock market application of 
this background has been indicated in 
past columns by: 

1) deciding which industries should 
be avoided, such as the chemical, 
where there is little or no chance of 
a new earnings explosion; 

2) looking at the world around us 
for beneficiaries of new consumer 


living. and spending habits, such as 
publishing and recreation; 

3) concentrating on the companies 
and businesses that have already ex- 
perienced a private recession, such as 
oil and movies; 

4) mentioning the companies that 
will capitalize on the fact that govern- 
ment spending accounts for a greate 
share of our gross national product 
than ever before in history. 

Interestingly, the stocks which meet 
these tests fall in the category of “do- 
ing what comes naturally” rather than 
being companies which require a 
postgraduate course in physics for 
understanding. 

For example, Anheuser Busch, 
whose earnings this year should be 
in the area of $3.15 per share as com- 
pared with $2.69 in 1959, has a num- 
ber of distinct pluses which could 
make the stock an interesting long- 
term commitment around 37. One is 
the probability that the company has 
improved its competitive position, and 
this year may account for close to 
10% of the total beer market as com- 
pared with 9% in 1959 and 4% in 1957. 
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A regular quarterly dividend of 
$0.90 per share on the Common 
Stock of the Company has been 
declared payable January 16, 
1961 to holders of record at the 
close of business on December 
19, 1960. 


























PHILIP MORRIS 


INCORPORATED 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.00 per share on the Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, 4% Se- 
ries, and a regular quarterly 
dividend of $0.975 per share on 
the Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
3.90% Series, have been de- 
clared, both payable on Febru- 
ary 1, 196] to the respective hold- 
ers of record at the close of 
business on January 16, 1961. 


JOHN E. COOKMAN, 


Treasurer 


New York, N-Y., 
Nov. 30, 1960 
































DIVIDEND NOTICE 
MIDDLE SOUTH UTILITIES, INC. 


The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared a dividend of 25¢ per share on 
the Common Stock, payable January 3, 
1961, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 16, 1960. 


December 7, 1960 


D. J. WINFIELD 
Treasurer 


SERVING THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Utility service by tax-paying, 
companies 
made this dividend possible. 


Arkansas Power & Light Company 
Louisiana Power & Light Company 


Mississippi Power & Light Company 
New Orleans Public Service Inc. 
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Allegheny Power System, lac. 


formerly The West Penn Electric Company 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND on the 
COMMON STOCK 


42Q1/¢ per share 


Payable December 29, 1960 
Record December 9, 1960 
Declared November 30, 1960 








Principal 
Subsidiaries: 


Monongahela Power Co. 
The Potomac Edison Cu. 
West Penn Power Co. 





of 
business on November 25, 1960. 
Drewrys Limited U. S. A. inc. 
South Bend, indiane 
T. E. JEANNERET, 





Secretary and Treasurer 











Secondly, the beer drinking propor- 
tion of our growing population will 
increase from here out and, after the 
consumer gets beer conscious, he be- 
comes quality conscious. Anheuser is 
the leading manufacturer of premi- 
um beer which accounts for some- 
thing less than 20% of the total mar- 
ket. Thirdly, the company has done 
quite well with its popular priced 
beer and it eventually will introduce 
another brand to compete with im- 
ported beers. Capacity probably will 
be further expanded and can appar- 
ently be financed from within. 

W.R. Grace, around 34, paying $1.60, 
is an interesting speculation on what 
the coming Administration may do in 
the field of international affairs. Cer- 
tainly better relations with Central 
and South America are an obvious 
and necessary step which might be 
taken. In this connection, it’s signifi- 
cant to note that the Grace Lines 
reportedly are in the red, whereas last 
year this division .contributed about 
15% of earnings. Central and South 
American manufacturing activities are 
being expanded and will contribute 
about 20% of this year’s net. 

Even more important, the stock 
market has never given full recogni- 
tion to the complete change in Grace’s 
character. This year, for example, 
chemical activities may contribute 
about three quarters of profits against 
68% in 1959 and lesser figures in pre- 
ceding years. The company’s big 
problem has been its polyethylene 
division, which incurred a very sub- 
stantial loss last year. The division 
now is close to the break-even point 
and should show a profit in 1961. 

The report the CAB issued follow- 
ing its four-year-old passenger fare 
investigation permits a number of 
bullish conclusions. One is that the 
airlines themselves will have the in- 
itiative in making rate changes; an- 
other, that the industry is entitled to 
a 10.5% return on its investment, a 
figure which is far above the current 
rate of earning power. In this con- 
nection, a number of interesting earn- 
ings projections can be made for 
United Air Lines (around 35), even 
if allowance is made for potential 
conversion from the recently offered 
debentures. Bearing in mind that the 
jets eventually should have a lower 
operating cost than even the DC6, it’s 
possible to project a $6-$8 earnings 
potential over the next few years. I 
still like the stock, particularly if, as 
expected, the CAB approves the 
pending merger with Capital. 

Theoretically, the task of selecting 
the proper vehicle for our new market 
environment is simplified by the fact 
that we’re experiencing a scientific 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 40) 
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UPHEAVAL IN 
METAL STOCKS 


New Opportunities and New Problems 
in World Metal Markets 


The unrelieved situation in Africa—while dam- 
aging to companies with mines in that continent— 
has greatly improved the prospects of low-cost metal 
producers in politically stable countries (United 
States, Canada and Australia). 


In recent years, Africa has supplied the Free 
World with most of its industrial diamonds, more 
than half of its newly-mined gold, one-quarter of 
its copper requirements, over 10% of its lead and 
zine needs, and other metals. Yet today, this area 
is still seething with tensions and a frightening in- 
stability. 


A special report, just prepared by The Value Line 
Investment Survey, analyzes the African situation 
and its impact on world metal markets and the 
prices of metal stocks. For many now-depressed 
metal issues, a buying juncture is at hand; a number 
of the stocks in this group now carry Value Line’s 
highest recommendation, either for Probable Market 
Performance in the Next 12 Months, or 3- to 5-Year 
Appreciation Potentiality—or both. 


COMPLIMENTARY 


To describe these opportunities more fully we 
will send you-—-without charge under the offer below 
—Value Line’s new Report, “Africa—Its Impact on 
World Metal Markets’—together with comprehen- 
sive, full-page reports on each of 77 key Metal and 
Mining Stocks. Included are: 


Bethlehem Steel 
Armco Steel 

Alum. Co. of Amer. 
Rhodesian Selection 
Allegheny Ludlum 
Crucible Steel 
Anaconda 

Am. Zine, Lead & Smitg. 
American Smelting 
Aluminium, Ltd. 
St. Joseph Lead 
Lukens Steel 

U.S. Steel 

Magma Copper 
Kennecott Copper 
Kaiser Steel 
Kaiser Aluminum 
Jones & Laughlin 


Internatl. Nickel 
Inland Steel 

Dome Mines 
Hollinger Cons. Gold 
Lithium Corp. 

U. S. Smelting 
Republic Steel 

New Jersey Zine 
National Steel 
Molybdenum Corp. 
Phelps Dodge 
Phoenix Steel 
Pittsburgh Steel 
Sharon Steel 

U.S. Pipe & Fudry. 
U. S. Foil 
Youngstown Sheet 
Reynolds Metals 


Under this offer, you will also receive—without 
charge—Value Line’s “Investment Opportunities in 
the New Space Age,” a long-range survey of pros- 
pects for the Aircraft and Missile, Electronics and 
Chemical Industries . . . plus the New Value Line 
Summary of Advices on 1000 Major Stocks end 50 


Special Situations, with Value Line’s objective 
measurements of Quality, Yield and Appreciation 
Potentiality. 

And for only $5 (less than half the regular rate) 
you will receive (a) the next 4 Weekly Editions of 
the Value Line Survey with full page reports on 
each of 300 additional stocks, (b) a new Special 
Situation Recommendation, (c) 4 “Especially Rec- 
ommended Stock-of-the-Week” Reports, (d) “What 
the Mutual Funds are Buying & Selling” (weekly), 
(e) “What Company Officers and Directors are 
Buying & Selling’”’ (weekly), (f) Business and Stock 
Market Prospects (weekly), (g) List of Best Stocks 
to Buy and Hold, (h) The Value Line Business 
Forecaster (weekly), (i) Weekly Supplements, and 
(j) 4 Weekly Summary-Indezes including all changes 
in Rankings to date of publication. 





ALSO FREE with this offer: Arnold Bernhard’s 
new book (regular $3.95 clothbound edition, published 
by Simon & Schuster) 


“THE EVALUATION OF COMMON STOCKS” 


In this lucid book the research director of the Valu« 
Line Survey explains the principles behind Veluwe 
Line’s methods ... why stocks are not always worth 
what they sell for ... how they are sometimes ca 
ried too high, sometimes too low by mass excitement 
... how to project the normal value of stocks into the 
future. 








To take advantage of this Special Offer, 
fill out and mail coupon below. 


Name 
Address 


Zone... .State.... 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-167U 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & CO., Inc 
The Value Line Survey Building 
5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 














Going to Chicago? 


Check in for comfort and extra values at 
the Sheraton Towers, favorite lake-view 
hotel. All air-conditioned, all outside 
es all with free TV and radio. Four 

ascinating restaurants, s pool, 
eatifal nearby parking. 


For free, confirmed reservations RATES: from 
by 4-second RESERVATRON, call i 
your nearest Sheraton Hotel. 


Sheraton Towers 
HOTEL 505 N. Michigan Ave. 





UNIVERSAL MARION CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors of the 
Universal Marion Corporation 
has declared a dividend of 
thirty-cents ($.30) per share 
on the Common Stock of the 
Corporation for the fourth 
quarter of 1960. The dividend 
is payable December 28, 
1960 to stockholders of rec- 
ord December 9, 1960. The 
Board also has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.12% per share on the 
42 °%/ Convertible Preferred 
Stock, payable January 10, 
1961, record December 23, 
1960. 
M. C. Tomberlin 
Secretary 
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BMARKET COMMENT 


by L. O. HOOPER 


You Have To Work For It Now 


For a Lonc time after World War II, 
making money in the stock market 
Was too easy. You did not have to 
work for it, you just rode on a trend. 
Almost all good stocks were going up. 
The DJ industrials rose from around 
150-155 in January of 1945 to around 
690. We were riding on the crest of 
a big wave. Earnings were going up. 
Dividends were going up. Price/ 
earnings ratios were going up. The 
spirit of speculation was gaining mo- 
mentum. Common stock investment 
was fabulously successful, and the 
word got around. To make money, 
one did not have to be smart; it was 


| only necessary to own common stocks, 


reasonably good ones. 

Now all this has changed. We have 
“used up” the inflation created in 
World War II. In a broad way, earn- 
ings and dividends are not increas- 
ing. Price/earnings ratios tend to de- 
cline a little, rather than to rise. In 
short, the investor no longer can ob- 
tain certain appreciation in the value 
of his principal simply by riding a 
pleasant general trend. He has to own 
the right stocks, not any old stock. 
Right now, and probably for a long 
time to come, the common stock in- 
vestor must earn his appreciation. It 
won’t be handed to him on a silver 
platter just because “the market” is 
going up. 

Actually the market is not going 
up. But investors recently have had a 
very rewarding experience in numer- 
ous individual issues in spite of a 
neutral, or worse, general trend. 
Here are some of the stocks which 
b > stood out recently: American 
Telephone,* Brunswick," Campbell 
Soup, Chock Full O’Nuts, Emerson 
Electric, Garrett,* General Foods, 
H.J. Heinz,* International Business 
Machines, Interstate Department 
Stores,* International Telephone,” 
Kerr-McGee,* Korvette,* McGraw- 
Hill, Philips Lamp,* Mead-Johnson,* 
Phillips Petroleum,* Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass," Holiday Inns,* Universal 
Match,* Reynolds Tobacco* and Die- 
bold.* The issues starred have been 
mentioned from time to time in this 
column, some of them frequently. 

The thing that should impress in- 
vestors most, however, is the number 
of good stocks which have not been 
going up, or which have been going 
down or standing still. If you take 
the stock table for the session of Aug. 
3, 1959 (the approximate top of the 
late bull market) and compare prices 
then with prices now, you will see 
how exceptional those good-acting 


stocks mentioned 
above really are. 

Practically every 
steel, oil, machin- 
ery issue, copper, 
motor, motor parts, 
aircraft, airline, 
building, appli- 
ance and electrical manufacturing 
issue is down, and many are down 
substantially. Some of the oils, some 
of the aircrafts and a few of the air- 
lines, of course, have come back im- 
portantly from their lows. 

What I am trying to get across is 
simple: most people are not going to 
make money any more in the stock 
market just because of the trend. 
They are going to make money only 
because they pick out the right stocks 
—and the right stocks are not numer- 
ous. The writer of a column like this 
will not draw water every time he 
comes to the well. The percentage of 
accuracy in making selections has 
been much smaller recently than it 
was in the 1950s, and I predict this 
percentage of accuracy, if that is what 
you want to call it, won’t improve 
much over the next few months. This 
picking the right stock is increasingly 
difficult. 

I think Singer Mfg. (59) is an ex- 
cellent stock to own, and that people 
who are seeking capital appreciation 
in a blue chip should buy it. Here 
are the reasons: 

e There are less than 4% million 
shares issued against sales of more 
than $500 million a year. 

© The stock is selling ut only about 
14 times this year’s earnings estimated 
at $4.25 a share. 

® Unlike most other growth stocks 
it offers a decent dividend return on 
the $2.60 annual payment, and, unlike 
most other growth stocks, it has paid 
dividends in every one of the past 97 
years. 

e This far-flung international com- 
pany probably does business in more 
foreign countries than almost any 
other company with shares listed on 
the NYSE, and is perhaps the major 
beneficiary of the rather recently es- 
tablished free movement of world 
currencies. 

e Singer has a new and more ag- 
gressive management which has taken 
steps to diversify the American oper- 
ation and to use more foreign manu- 
factured parts in sewing machines 
sold in this country. 

e The company is a foreign manu- 
facturer and has proved its ability to 
compete with any foreign manufac- 
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SHREVEPORT. LOUISIANA 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors 
has this date declared a 
dividend of thirty-seven 
and one-half cents (371%4¢) 
per share on the Common 
Stock of the Corporation, 
payable January 2, 1961, 
to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on 
December 9, 1960. 
B. M. Byrrp 


November 22, 1960 Secretary 


SERving THE 


Cady Cite 


@ : 


Dividend on Common Shares 


Board of Directors 
of Columbus and 
Southern Ohio Electric 
eo ge on Decem- 


cin, a 
dividend of forty-five 


cents (45¢) per share on 
the outstanding Com- 
mon Shares of the Cor- 


close of business on 
December 23, 1960. 
G. C. SHAFER, Secretary 


the ELECTRIC Co. 
COLUMBUS AND SOUTHERN ONIO 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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sauicing | Profits we 
STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 

independent judgment in helping to select 

the right stocks at the right time. Widely 

used by professional traders and investors 

od Making Market Profits—and Keeping 
em. 


FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities Ps oe daily price change 
service . . . and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-82. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
150 Broadway * New York 38, N. Y. 
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turer in its field. If Easi-West trade 
should open up, as is entirely pos- 
sible during the next few years, this 
should help Singer a great deal since 
Singer products are widely and favor- 
ably known in Eastern Europe. A 
rising standard of living in so-called 
backward countries is almost sure to 
cause a bigger demand for Singer 
sewing machines. 

I am not necessarily advising the 
sale of Reynolds Tobacco, which has 
been a favorite of the column for 
years, but it does seem to me that at 
present American Tobacco (60) is 
cheaper than Reynolds at 90-93. Both 
companies are benefiting from the 
trend away from filters to all-tobacco 
cigarettes. . . . I am impressed with 
the way in which Boeing Airplane is 
acting, higher bottoms and higher 
tops on the chart. I suspect that 
Douglas Aircraft (29) also is well 
liquidated, and would encourage 
speculative purchases of this stock 
thinking it may develop a pattern like 
Boeing’s. . An unlisted stock of 
great merit which I think may be 
bought for the pull is Utah Construc- 
tion & Mining (4242), the Eccles 
diversified industrial enterprise. As 
the years go by, I think you will hear 
a great deal more about this huge, 
well-managed enterprise. 

This is the time of year when there 
are many transactions consummated 
in stocks for the purpose of reducing 
capital gains tax liability. Remem- 
ber: 1) you can take losses, if you 
have them to take, to offset all your 
profits and offset $1,000 of non-capital 
gains income per annum; and 2) you 
can carry these losses forward to fu- 
ture years if you don’t need them in 
your 1960 income tax return. 

Tax selling, in my opinion, seldom 
influences the trend in the general 
market, but it does affect the trend in 
individual stocks. I suspect, for ex- 
ample, that it has been quite a factor 
recently in stocks like Chrysler, 
Montgomery Ward and Servel. 

Heavy industry stocks are tricky 
things in a business situation like 
this, and most people who buy them 
soon wish they had waited longer 
to spend their money. Some of them, 
however, are getting “cyclically low” 
and are “tempting.” Mack Trucks (31) 
has been meeting support in the 30- 
32 range since July, and the company 
easily could be a beneficiary of any 
expansion of the road building pro- 
gram—something that would seem 
inevitable in view of rising unem- 
ployment. Another anti-unemploy- 
ment stock could be Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock. If Con- 
gress will appropriate the funds, a 
really big merchant marine replace- 
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THE FOOD 
w= pla 


The growth po- 
tentials of food 
stocks are becom- 
ing increasingly 
evident to inves- 
tors, who have 
long regarded 
these stocks fa- 
vorably as defen- 
sive investments. Our detailed Monthly 
Letter examines the growth prospects of 
the industry, presents data on 17 repre- 
sentative food companies and recom- 
mendsseven stocksforcurrent purchase. 


OUTSTANDING GROWTH 

Food demand has outpaced popu- 
lation increases. Expenditures for food 
and beverages increased 40% in the 
decade ended in 1959. This year will 
mark the eleventh consecutive year of 
increased expenditures. 


STRONG PROFITS RECORD 

Although many industry costs rose 
from the average level of 1947-49 to 
1959, wholesale prices of farm prod- 
ucts remained stable. Continued auto- 
mation of production and upgrading 
into high-margined prepared foods 
have generally enabled the food com- 
panies to maintain profits. 
TRENDS FOR 1960'S 

The future of the food industry 
appears particularly promising due to 
America’s population growth, increas- 











| ing gains in the 15- to 19-years age 


bracket, and higher consumer incomes. 
Continuing product development and 
modern technology waderscore the fact 
that the food industry has become a 
new-product industry. 


4 INVESTMENT CRITERIA FOR GROWTH 

Which food companies hold the 
greatest potential for improving profits? 
Our analysts present 4 criteria which 
should help in judging long-term pros- 
pects of leading companies. 
OTHER RECOMMENDED STOCKS 

Our Monthly Letter also includes a 
continuously-reviewed list of over 150 
favored stocks in other groups, with 
price, yield, dividend and 1959 and 
estimated 1960 earnings on each. For 
your copy of this letter, now available 
to investors, mail the coupon below. 


GOODBODY &CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1891 
MEMBERS OF LEADING STOCK 
AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


2 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4 
OFFICES IN 40 CITIES 


- 
Please send me without cost your 
Monthly Letter FD-15. Please Print. 

















J. K. LASSER’S 1961 
TAX DIARY 


Here is a revolutionary desk aid, handsomely 
bound, that does a double job for you. It is an 
exceedingly rich and attractive appointment 
book—and right on each page you will have 
a check list of deductible tax costs. 


READY NOW! 
8th Year of Publication 


You also have space for names of customers 
oni L 





and clients—tr of 
people—amounts spent for meals, cocktails. 
gifts, tickets, taxis, entertainment and other 


deductions. 


TAX CRACKDOWN! 


You must have proper justification for all 
your travel and entertainment expenses. The 
Treasury will not allow these deductions un- 
less you can support this spending with a 
“diary or little black book.” This is actually 
what the Internal Revenue Service says. 


Play it safe in "6l1—send for your Tax Diary 
now. Request free trial examination, money 
back guarantee. Enclose check for $5.95 and 
we pay postage or if you prefer we will bill 
you. Write to Dept. F-13. 


J. K. LASSER TAX DIARY 
1 West Avenue Larchmont, N. Y. 
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NEW BOOK explaining: 


INDUSTRIAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Treasure Chest Land 


the UTAH, IDAHO, 
COLORADO, WYO- 
MING area so rich 
in natural resources. 


UTAH 
POWER 








6 LIGHT 


Write for FREE COPY 
Box 899, Dept. N 
Salt Loke City 10, Uteh 


= Payable: 
Jan. 3, 1961 


Record date: 


Dec. 9, 1960 


Declared: 
Nov. 22, 1960 


Elmer F. Franz 
con, be Vice President 
; iNs and Treasurer 


THE YALE & TOWNE mFc. co. 
Lock and Hardware Products since 1868 
Materiais Handling Equipment since 1875 
Cash dividends paid every year since 1899 











STOCK ANALYSIS 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


| The Unwanted Stocks Are Getting Cheap 


| Ir 1s almost time to say goodbye to 
| 1960 and to draw up the balance sheet. 
| Looking at the bare statistics, this 

was certainly not a bad year for most 

Americans. Although unemployment 

has risen well above the 4 million 

mark, individual incomes are up 
nearly 5% over 1959, a fair net gain 
despite a 14% rise in the cost of 
living. But there had been so much 
optimism for the so-called Soaring 

Sixties, that an air of disappointment 

pervaded the country when events 

failed to fulfill the high expectations. 

President-elect Kennedy probably was 

the principal beneficiary of this dis- 

satisfaction, which was general rather 
than specific. 

Although at this juncture it is very 
tempting to deviate into a discussion 
of politics and general economics, the 
heading of this column reminds me to 
concentrate on the stock market. It 

| was a peculiarly difficult year for the 
investor. He reaped the greatest re- 
wards for being either a stodgy con- 
servative or an imaginative gambler. 
The orthodox investor who kept his 
money in the more conventional in- 
dustries, the autos and steels, the oils 
and chemicals, not to mention the 
rails, did poorly and wound up with 
losses which in many instances were 
so severe that they no longer deserve 
the euphemistic description of “cor- 
rection.” 

Thus, for some people, this has 
been a magnificent year with won- 
derful profits in such widow-and- 
orphan-type stocks as Procter & 
Gamble, General Foods, Campbell 
Soup and Reynolds Tobacco, as well 
as American Telephone and many 
electric utilities; or in the growth 





stock field where conventional price/ 

earnings ratios were disregarded with 

| magnificent results, whether it was 

| IBM or Brunswick, McGraw-Hill or 

| American Photocopy. By comparison 

| the hapless holder of Standard Oil, 
General Motors or U.S. Steel feels 
like a chump. 

Although many of the stocks which 
performed so superbly in 1960 were 
and still are deserving of the invest- 
or’s affection, it is important to keep 
in mind that there is a danger in in- 
discriminately projecting the past into 
the future. It would be unwise to 
take this year’s investment experience 
as a pattern for assured success in 
1961. I believe that it will become 
increasingly difficult to find much 

| promise of substantial capital appre- 


ciation in the fa- 

vorites of today. 

It is quite possible 

that some stocks 

whose present un- 

popularity can 

hardly be sur- 

passed will produce relatively better 
results over the next year or two. 
There is, after all, such a thing as 
price. We may be approaching the 
point where the unpopular stocks— 
perhaps one might call them the less 
desirable stocks—are so cheap that 
they may offer a better potential for 
capital gain than the most alluring 
growth stock that is fully priced, if 
not overpriced. 

Most analysts no longer attempt to 
rationalize the market price of IBM. 
It is now in first position among the 
favorites of the institutional investors 
(remember Amerada? ), and it has ad- 
vanced so much over such a compara- 
tively short period of time that most 
investors feel that they cannot afford 
to sell it because the capital gains tax 
may cost as much as a 100 points 
or more. Besides, with IBM selling 
at its all-time high, it is obvious that 
any sale of this stock up to this time 
would have been a mistake. 

No one questions IBM’s dominant 
position in its field. Least of all is this 
superiority questioned by its com- 
petitors (Sperry Rand, National Cash 
Register, Burroughs and RCA). Nor 
is there any doubt about the future 
growth of the industry. 

But after heaping praise on this 
unique giant we cannot ignore the 
fact that all this is fully known to 
everyone and very adequately ex- 
pressed in its price. At $554% a share 
the 18.3-million IBM shares have a 
market valuation of over $10 billion. 
Any figure of this magnitude is mean- 
ingless without a point of reference. 
Here are some: Standard Oil (N.J.), 
at 39, is selling in the market for 
about $8.4 billion. The present value 
of all the common shares of all eight 
major integrated steel companies 
(U.S., Bethlehem, Republic, J&L, Na- 
tional, Youngstown, Armco and In- 
land) is less than $10 billion! You 
can get one share of each of these 
for a total of less than $500, and you 
would have received $23.50 in divi- 
dends this year; this compares with 
IBM’s less than $10 earnings and $3 
dividends for a share of stock costing 
$5544. This relationship of values is 
incongruous. If IBM is correctly 
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priced, we might examine wheiher | 


the steels, down about a third or more, 
are not undervalued. 

This industry, considered by some 
(wrongly, I believe) to be in a retro- 


gressive stage, has gone through a | 


great deal of adversity during the past 
year and a half. It currently is the 


| 


most conspicuous victim of the reces- | 


sion, operating at barely half its 
growing capacity. The labor factor is 
high, and the industry is squeezed by 
rising wage costs on the one hand and 
price competition (through imports 
as well as excess capacity) on the 
other. Bethlehem, Republic, Jones & 
Laughlin and Youngstown are pres- 
ently not earning their dividends, and 
unless conditions improve shortl — 
and so far there is no sign of improve- 
ment—these dividend rates are in 
jeopardy. 

Surely this is not a tempting pic- 
ture for the investor. Yet the time to 
buy good stocks for investment is 


when no one wants them. That ap- | 


plies to the steels as well as other 
sound companies which enjoy similar 
unpopularity and, therefore, are sell- 
ing at prices which are comparatively 
low and where the investment risk is 
no longer serious. Perhaps it may be 
a little premature to buy, but it is not 
too soon to prepare for it when the 
bad fourth-quarter earnings come out 
and when we see the first dividend 
casualties among the majors. 

A close runner-up to the steels in 
the unpopularity contest are the in- 
ternational oils whose manifold global 
problems, some already present, some 
only potential so far, seem to hang 
like a black cloud over their future. 
Most of these problems, however, are 
not new to this industry, which has 
lived through innumerable wars, rev- 
olutions and expropriations. The in- 
ternational oil industry has faced and 
survived vast changes of political and 
economic conditions. Its world-wide 
character makes it vulnerable to a 
multitude of possible troubles, yet it 
also gives it tremendous strength 
through diversification of risk. 

Royal Dutch Petroleum at 32, down 
over 45% from its high, is selling at 
the lowest price’ since 1956. Its earn- 
ings have exceeded $4 a share in 
each of the past six years, and 1960 
profits will be as good or better than 
those of the two preceding years. I 
am aware of all the things that can go 


wrong, whether it be the Russians | 
undermining the price structure of | 


crude oil or a revolution in Venezuela, 
but at the present price these and oth- 


er contingencies seem quite ade- | 


quately discounted. With a cash flow 
of $8 a share and yielding 5%, this 
stock represents good value for long- 
range investors. 
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: of a continuous ‘‘Cold War’’ in front of them the industry is looking to the future 
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A CLOSED-END DIVERSIFIED 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 
LISTED ON THE NEW YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGE 
The Board of Managers has declared the following year- 
end dividends: 


1. $0.34 per shore in cash, being the remaining undistrib- 
uted net ordinary income realized during 1960, making 
the total distributions for the year from this source, 
$0.79, and 

. $1.20 per share (payable in stock or cash at the option 
of each shareholder) from net capital gains realized 
during 1960. 

Both dividends are payable December 23, 1960 to stock- 

holders of record November 30, 1960. 


William B. Viall, Secretary 


Financial Report Avaiicble on Request 
48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. - Room 9012 











RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 


Dividend Notice 
The following dividends have been declared by the Board of Directors: 


First Preferred Stock 


8714 cents per share on the First Preferred Stock, for the period 
January 1, 1961 to March 31, 1961, payable April 1, 1961, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business March 6, 1961. 


Common Stock 
In addlition to a regular quarterly cash dividend of 25 cents per 
share, a 2 per cent stock dividend was declared on the Common 
Stock. The cash dividend is payable January 23, 1961, and the 
stock dividend January 30, 1961, both to stockholders of record at 
the close of business December 16, 1960. 

ERNEST B. GORIN, 
Vice President and Treasurer 

New York, N. Y., December 2, 1960 
0) Boeing 
C) Chance Vought 
( Gruvaran 
[ Lockheed 
C Martin 
(0 McDonnell 
() Ne. American 
( Northrop 


Special Report Surveys The 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


.-.8 Stocks For New Profits? 


Four years ago this indust 
aircraft to missiles. During this pe 

ment costs took their toll on sales and profits, and caused many investors t« 
become extremely wary of these stocks 


y began a full scale transition from manned 
riod the enormous transition and develop 


Now with the greater part of this transition behind them and the prospects 
And at the 
same time investors are wondering if there is anything in sight that will tend to enhance share 
prices significantly. 


Investors Research has found some definite trends within this industry group that could be 
indicative of what to expect early in 1961 from aircrafts. 


to receive this pa industry survey PLUS a 5 week trial subscription to 
the complete IR service and a special bonus bulletin ‘‘A Positive Invest 
ment Program."’ Send aay $1 today, and eae too will learn why investors all over the world turn 
oes Research to sharp-shoot for bigger garne in the stock market. Just mail the coupon 


INVESTORS RESEARCH* 
Company (Dept. F-101) 
922 Laguna Street 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Name .... 


Please airmail 5 week trial sub- 
scription, special report on Aircraft 
Industry and your bonus bulletin. 
Enclosed is $1. 


Address ercermwes euscees — = 
*Serving Investors in 50 States and 20 Foreign Nations. 
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CURRENT RATE 
ON INSURED SAVINGS 


42% 


Earnings paid or compounded quarterly 
Southern California's oldest, 
one of the nation's largest savings 
and loan associations 
Scnicshiinueepeinti tose 

In 75 years this trustworthy 
institution has never missed a divi- 
dend nor closed its doors on a 
business day. 

Its savings accounts are held by 
investors throughout the United 
States, and are exempt from per- 
sonal property tax in California. 

Each account is insured to 
$10,000 by Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation. A 
number of accounts may be ar- 
ranged to provide insurance pro- 
tection for all of them. 

Corporation accounts are ac- 
cepted and insured. 


Funds received by the tenth of 
any month earn from the first of 
that month. 


Assets Over 160 Million Dollars 


Rest Place Te Sawe Sines 1835 
} 


Convenient postage-free mail service 
—SEND COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION— 
P.O. Box F-2592, San Diego 12, California 





INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by J. DONALD GOODWIN 


Looking Backward 


IN THE May 15th issue, I stated: “It is 


| my guess that regardless of the out- 
| come of the election this fall, that be- 


fore the year is ended the trend of 
money will be easier and margin re- 
quirements will have been reduced. 


| Should these developments occur, an 


immediate bull market would not be 


| indicated; however, the ground work 
| will have been laid for the next major 
| advance, which, in my opinion, will 


probably get under way in the middle 
of 1961, plus or minus several months.” 
These developments have occurred, 
and the ground work for the next 
major advance is now in the process 
of being laid. I continue to believe 
that by sometime next spring, the 
market will have turned up again. 
During recent months, as in recent 
years, it has been difficult to talk in 
terms of the general market because 


| many stocks have been moving in dif- 


ferent directions at the same time. 
This mixed pattern, in all probability, 
will continue for a while longer as 


| some stocks make new lows, others 
| new highs, and still others continue 
| their process of making a base. In- 
| deed, the period of the last several 
| years has been an extremely trying 


one for analysts and investors alike. 
I am gratified that the majority of 


} recommendations made by this col- 
| umn during the past 
| worked out well (see below). 


year have 


However, as usual, there are always 
some that go astray, although I might 





Address 





City 











loners LIGHTING COMPANY] 
Cp 
<=) { QUARTERLY 





DIVIDEND 


rt 


PREFERRED STOCK 
The Board of Directors has de- 
clared the following quarterly 
dividends payable January 1, 





$1.28125 
VINCENT T. MILES 


Treasurer 
November 30, 1960 











Price when High Recent 
recommended since price 

Amerada 

American Can 

Amphenol-Borg 

Anaconda 

Atlantic City Electric 

Atiantic Refining 

Atias Powder 


Cerro de Pasco 
Champion Paper 

Cities Service 
Columbia Gas 
Combustion Engineering 
Commercial Credit 
Commonwealth Edison 
Consolidated Nat. Gas 
Continental Baking 
Continental Oi! 

Crown Zelierbach 


Decca 

Equitable Gas 

Federal Paperboard 

Garrett 

General Motors 3% pfd. 

General Refractories 
Pacific 

Girard Trust 

Goodrich 54 

Great Atiantic & Pacific 

Great Northern Rwy. 50 


Gulf Oil 
Hershey Chocolate 
international Paper 100 





STOCKS IN REVIEW 


add that in the 

case of many fall- 

ing into this cate- 

gory good profits 

developed for sev- 

eral months after 

their recommen- 

dation. Notice the 

“high since” col- 

umn in the list. In this connection, I | 
think a review of those currently sell- 
ing below the recommended prices 
would be in order as the old year ends 
and the new year begins. 

Georgia Pacific, off several points 
since recommended here in May, con- 
tinues to break records. For the first 
nine months of this year, sales and 
earnings reached new highs of $165 
million and $2.08 per share, respec- 
tively. A recent merger with Ritter 
Lumber added some 220,500 acres of 
timberland. Continued gains in the 
future are anticipated. Hold for long- 
term growth. 

Atlas Powder held very well foi 
some months after being recommend- 
ed here at 95. Earnings were off 18° 
in the third quarter, however, and 
the stock dropped sharply. The re- 
placement of dynamite by other lower- 
cost products accounted for the poor 
showing. Growth in the company’s 
other divisions should enable profits 
to hold up reasonably well during 
the period ahead. Long-range pros- 
pects appear favorable. Capitalization 
continues small and, ultimately, in 





Price when High 


Kennecott 


Miss. | nag 

National Ac 50 
Nati. Bank mot Detroit 
National Biscuit 54 
Neptune Meter 

New Jersey Nat. Gas 
Northern Nat. Gas 

Pacific Finance 

Pennsait 

Penna. Power & Light 
Phelps Dodge 

Phila. aoe 4.68 pfd. 
ri 

Pure “y 

Quaker City Life ins. 


Radio Corp. 3.50 pfd. 
Reichhold Chemicals 
San Diego G. & E. 
Siegler 


Sinclair 

Socony 36 
South — 2 
South New New Englang Tel. 
Standard Oi! of Cal. 41 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 


Union Bag 
United Gas 


Weare, Electric 
54 


RESSE SESS 


53 
38 
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Ehelinand values | 
to Barron's | 


This has helped me do a better job of sepa- 
investments from bad i 

. I have built my capital and increased 

my investment income. I 
peace of mind financially. 


This story shows how Barron's serves its 
. There is no other business or invest~ | 
ublication like it. It is written for the 


reade: 
ment 


ormation in serving you. 

‘ou are shown what, where, and 

VALUES are, behind current 

et clear, well-founded 

... On the condition 

pe geerees (the changing fortunes) of in- 

dividual ee taae oe on industrial and 
market tre 

Barron's subscription $15 a 
but you can try it for i7 weeks for only $5 $5. 
This trial subscription for $5 wiil bring you: 


ce is 


handle your business and investment affairs 
with greater understanding and foresight 

the investment im plications of current political 
and economic events . .. the perspective you 
must have to anticipate trends and grasp 
profitable investment opportunities. 

See for yourself how i, nt Barron's 
can be to you in the ev ul weeks ahead. 
Just tear out this ad ends send it today with 
your check for $5; or tell us to bili you. 
Address: Barron's, 392 Newbury Street, 
Boston 15, Mass. F-1215 


HOW TO TRADE FOR BIGGER 


COMMODITY 
PROFITS 


Same = 10"Un coqgirematie, comenetiiy te. 
commen Our weekiy Tolures service. helps 
eS cyuard funds with steps, 
moving - funds with steps; 
0 ee eee fond tor free booklet and 


“aaa a Furi iis ES FORECAST 

















DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared 

a regular quarterly dividend of 25¢ 

per share on the common stock of 
this Company, payable 
January 5, 1961, to stock- 
holders of record at the 
close of business December 
16, 1960. 


R. L. Totierr, 
President 





Big Spring, Texas 
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nvest- | 


ve gained greater | 


| price. 
Everything you need to know to help you | 


| their 


my opinion, the stock will be split. 


| Continue to hold. 


Reichhold Chemical appears to 


| have largely discounted present un- 


certain economic conditions, as its re- 
cent price of 18 is approximately one 


half its price several years ago. Ac- 
| quisitions made during the 


year 
should prove profitable in due time, 


| particularly in foreign markets. Ad- 


vise retention for those interested in 
capital gains rather than income. 

I was too early in my recommenda- 
tion at the beginning of the year of 
the copper stocks, namely, Phelps- 
Dodge, Cerro de Pasco, Kennecott and 
Anaconda. However, these are good 
companies and, around their recent 
lows, should prove to be worthwhile 
purchases if held’ for the long-pull. 
Yields are attractive. 

In the electronic field, Amphenol- 
Borg and particularly Siegler and 
Wagner Electric have been disap- 


| pointments. Amphenol-Borg is within 


several points of its recommended 
All three are well-regarded 
and should do very well during the 
decade ahead. Indications are that all 
will make a favorable showing in 1961. 

Combustion Engineering and Na- 
tional Acme in the machinery group 
appear attractively priced around 
recent lows. Additional pur- 
chases are advised for income (over 
5%) and appreciation. 

Kresge has been a disappointment 
and perhaps a switch to Melville Shoe, 
now around the same price, 29, and 
paying the same dividend, $1.60 (re- 
cently increased) would prove more 
advantageous for income (5.5%), rea- 
sonable safety and slow appreciation. 

American Can and Neptune Meter 
appear undervalued around their re- 
cent lows, although there is a possi- 
bility the former might reduce its 
dividend as earnings have been poor. 
A switch to Sunray Mid-Continent, 
recommended in the last issue, is sug- 
gested. Neptune’s earnings will be 
lower this year, perhaps to around $2 
per share. The 35c quarterly divi- 
dend would appear safe. However, 
earnings next year are expected to 
improve as a result of new facilities 
in the liquid meter division. The com- 
pany is strong and should do well 
over the longer term. Continue to 
hold. 

Sinclair and Standard Oil 
appear to be bottoming out, 
most of the oils. Hold. 

The papers, for the most part, have 
likewise been a disappointment. How- 
ever, Champion, International Paper, 
Mead, West Virginia and Federal Pa- 
per Board are all important contribu- 
tors to their field and, over the long 
run, should make a favorable record. 
Patience will be required. 


(N.J.) 
as do 





JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


BABSON’S 


1961 
STOCK & BOND 


FORECAST 


Babson’s annual Stock Market Out- 
look is now ready for all investors. 
How will the new administration 
affect the Stock Market? What 
stocks are most likely to advance 
in 1961? Where are the pitfalls? 
Will the New Year bring you profits 
or losses? 


Here are the predictions of one of 
the Country’s most highly respected 
investment teams. Yours for only 
$1.00. This valuable report includes: 


The Outlook for the Stock Market 
10 Growth Stocks 
10 Stocks for Income 
10 Stocks to Weed Out Now 
6 Bonds for Income and Safety 


25 Stock Briefs—Leading Com- 
panies 


25 Stocks (ist claims on profits) 


Sample $20,000 portfolio 


BONUS FOR PROMPTNESS — 
BABSON’S LATEST GROWTH 
SURVEY. Shows anticipated growth 
rate of 70 different industries and 
selects stocks for most rapid growth. 


Profit by the research and experi- 
ence of the Country's oldest Per- 
sonal Investment Advisory Service. 


MAIL $1.00 WITH THIS COUPON TODAY: 


| Dept. F-117 
; BABSON’S REPORTS INC. 
| Wellesley Hills 81, Mass. 


Please send me your STOCK & BOND 
FORECAST For 1961. I enclose $1 to 
| cover cost of printing and mailing. 


| Name 


Address 








1961 WARNING 
from The 
Wall Street Journal 


During the next three months, you 
will need to keep up to the minute on 
news affecting your future and the fu- 
ture of your business. 

Because the reports in ‘The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
the fastest possible warning of any new 
trend that may affect your business and 
personal income. You get the facts in 
time to protect your interests or to seize 
quickly a new profit-making opportunity. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the United States, The Journal 
is printed daily in seven cities from coast 
to coast. You are promptly and reliably 
informed on every major new develop- 
ment regarding Prices, Taxes, Consumer 
Buying, Government Spending, Inven- 
tories, Financing, Production Trends, 
Commodities, Securities, Marketing and 
New Legislation. 

. The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. It 
costs $24 a year,-but in order to acquaint 
you with The Journal, we make this 
offer: You can get a Trial Subscription 
for three months for $7. Just send this ad 
with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4,N.Y¥. FM 12-15 

















Don’t Guess about the 


»». STOCK MARKET 


When to boy & sell is taught by 
original, 28 year old RICHARD 
D. WYCKOFF COURSE. (Not an 
advisory service.) Write for 
brochure F2 


—$—$—$——— ee 
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PRUBEROIDY 


Building and 
Industrial Products 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50 cents per share on the 
outstanding capital stock, pay- 
able December 20, 1960, to 
stockholders of record Decem- 
ber 9, 1960, 
0. A. MAGGIA 


Secretary 
November 29, 1960 


The RUBEROID Co. 
Dividends Paid In Every Year 
SINCE 1880 


36 
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by JOHN W. SCHULZ* 


A Discount For Doubt 


Most investors who think of them- 
selves as conservative insist on mak- 
ing purchases only after an uptrend 
has become clearly recognizable. Nat- 
urally, they must pay a premium for 
buying with the trend, because no 
uptrend can be reliably defined until 
the low of the preceding downtrend 
has been left pretty far behind. 

By technical market standards, a 
new uptrend normally becomes recog- 
nizable when the kind of reversal 
base of which I have shown you nu- 
merous chart examples this year is 


| completed. This generally means that 


the price has risen at least some 15% 
to 20% from the preceding major 


| trend low before the conservative in- 
| vestor feels safe in spending his mon- 


ey. I am inclined to question whether 


| this premium for being on the beam 
| is always worth paying in the name of 
| conservatism, especially if we recog- 
| nize the fact that nothing is certain 
| about stock price movements. 


Take, for example, the case of 


| Amerada Petroleum. In mid-July, 


it sold around 57. I explained in the 
Aug. 1 issue that ARC’s Point & Fig- 
ure Chart suggested an early end to 


| the major downtrend, despite the 


absence of a reversal base. As it 


| turned out, the stock sold down to 


55 and then proceeded to build a 


| very typical base, which it completed 
in November at 67. At that point the 


trend reversal became “obvious” and 


| therefore attracted considerable at- 


tention. People who were willing to 
pay a premium of about 20°; for 
“certainty” did some pretty aggressive 
buying, and the price rose to about 70. 

The performance was _ typical. 
Viewed realistically, the premium was 


| being paid not for certainty, but for 


| obviousness. It 


could have been 


earned, instead, as a discount for less 


clearly defined 

technical prob- 

abilities in a little 

more than three 

months, an ade- 

quate reward for 

making a counter- 

trend speculation 

in a high-quality 

stock. What’s more, the discount 
would have provided a valuable cush- 
ion against error of judgment, or 
against price weakness after comple- 
tion of the trend reversal. It can often 
make more sense to shoot for the low 
point in a major downtrend than to 
wait for the reversal to become obvi- 
ous. This attitude can be useful to the 
trader as well as to the longer-term 
investor. But it cannot be adopted 
indiscriminately and is probably not 
suitable for the average stock buyer 
when applied to other than blue chip 
equities. 

Psychologically, it is usually diffi- 
cult to make such countertrend pur- 
chases wken they are technically in- 
dicated, because the fundamentals 
then almost invariably -at best look 
drab. Sometimes the only things 
you can hang your hat on are the 
inherent strength and size of a com- 
pany and its longer-term growth 
prospects, and even these are usually 
obscured by a prolonged price decline. 
Here is where classic Point & Figure 
chart analysis can be very helpful. 

For example, the P&F chart of 
Aluminum Company of America (AA, 
about 63) as of the end of November 
looks very much like the Amerada 
chart as of mid-July. The top rever- 
sal—which is the opposite of a re- 
versal base—is clearly visible above 
95-97; between columns 1 and 2 it 


*Mr. Schulz is a partner in Wolfe & Co., 
members of the New York Stock Exchange 


POINT & FIGURE CHART: if 
ALUMINUM CO. 
OF AMERICA (AA) 
2-POINT UNITS 
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Where To Place Your 


STOP-LOSS ORDER 
Shown By Chartcraft Method 
Of Point & Figure Trading 


Whether you are a beginner or a profes- 
sional trader, this book will teach you 
how to construct a Point and Figure 
Chart, how to recognize chart patterns, 
how to determine buy and sell signals, 
where to place protective stop orders, how 
to forecast market trends, how to deter- 
mine the extent of a move (the “count”). 
etc. It also contains a section on trading 
in Over-the-Counter Stocks, Convertible 
Bonds and Puts and Calls. 





Since it was first pub- 
lished in 1947, the Chart- 
craft Method of Point and 
Figure Trading has be- 
come a recognized classic 
in the field of technical 
analysis of stocks and 
stock market trends. 


64 PAGES 


OVER 100 


CHARTS 
After more than a dozen 8%" x11” 
years of applying its bas- 
ic princip he edit- 








ing of the various Chart- 

craft Advisory Services, these principles 
have now been u p-dated and, where nec- 
essary, altered eo meet the requirements 
of today’s Stock Market. They have also 
been expanded to include their applica- 
tion to trading in Commodity Futures. 


This is an indispensable tool for the 
trader and investor alike. Send $2.00 for 
gd copy today to see how you can bene- 
t from this proven investment method. 
You have an unconditional 10-day return 
privilege. Send this ad with $2.00 to 


CHARTCRAPFT, Inc. Dept. F-15 
(Division of Business Reports) 
One West Ave. Larchmont, N. Y 








Niieteaidis in WARRANTS 


if you ore interested in each $1 de 


the work of $100 or $1, 
should 


you 
in common stock WARRANTS. 

What are warrants? 

How is it that each dollar wisely in- 
vested in warrants during @ bull mar- 
ket may brin pi pr tion as 
much as | or more over the same 
dollar invested in common stocks? 

How do some warrants make sensa- 
tional gains; $100 investments in some 

cases appreciating to as much as 
$50, ¥- in a ow 

How ou avoid the equally great 
losses ah on 8 may follow unintelligent 
8} ation in warrants? 

s at warrants are outstanding in to- 
day's market and how should they 
be bought and sold? 

For the answer tc ail these 

a not miss the most any raised and 

on a oe th study its. ind—**THE 

SPeCULA MERITS ‘Or PCOMMON STOCK 

WARRANTS" by Sidney Fried. For your 

copy of ‘nie ph: detailing the full story of 

warrants, and a current list of 110 warrants 
ou should know about, send $2.00 to 


Dept. 
F-169, 220 Fifth Avenue, New TRH 





jusetions you 


York 1 N. Y. or send for 
free descriptive folder. 








by Richard Russell 


Read by professionals and serious investors 
throughout the world. Send for brochure explain- 
ing the Dow Theory, reprints of the author's 
four recent articles in BARRON’S, 
month trial subscription (4 issues), 
($50.00 annually, Airmailed.) 


Dept. F, 125 Last Sard Street, N. Y. C. 28 


and @ one- 
$1.00. 


[DOW THEORY LETTERS 











The pier Technical Review 


ails 
from 
x 91, hb a St. Sta., 


jure 

& free copy of recent issue 
Dept. F-4, Bo 

New York City 5, N. 
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spans 19 columms of price-reversal 
action. To the P&F practitioner, this 


| fact implies a carrying power of 19 | 


price units for the resulting down- 


| trend, as is indicated by the price tar- 


gets (shaded circles) plotted in the 
65-61 range. Thus, in terms of P&F 
evidence, relying largely on past 
performance, technical probabilities 
suggest that Alcoa’s major down- 
trend has reached its final stage. By 


| extension, they suggest that the next 


important price movement should be 
a reversal base, which, in turn, should 
be followed by a new major uptrend. 

As you can see on the chart, the 


| price action has been confined to 


| to give Alcoa higher earnings. 


a relatively narrow trading range 
(about 62-70) since September; this 
could well be the beginning of a new 
base structure, within which renewed 
selling pressure could establish a new 
low (possibly by only a small mar- 
gin) without destroying our hypoth- 
esis. 

If the technical case for a new 
major uptrend in Alcoa seems some- 
what slight to you, you will probably 
agree that it is stronger with respect 
to a worthwhile intermediate uptrend. 
There hasn’t been one such rise since 
April, when the price climbed from 
83) to 97 (column 3), and the ensuing 
35-point drop so far has had no 
worthwhile correction. The same can 
be said of the entire major down- 
trend, so it does not seem immodest 
to. expect a modest “normal” 25% 
correction of the full 53-point decline, 
which would call for an intermediate 
uptrend to around 75. (Incidentally, 
this would correct the intermediate 
downtrend from 97 to 62 by just about 
the standard 50%.) Given a reason- 
ably favorable .market climate, I 
think an intermediate trend rise to 
the low 80s (where the last such up- 
trend began) would not be improb- 
able. This would retrace a little more 
than half of the major downtrend 
from 115. And let me remind you that 
any major trend starts with an inter- 
mediate trend. 

What of the fundamentals? They 
are about as uninspiring as can be 
expected at this stage of the price 
movement. Last year Alcoa reported 
net income equal to $2.52 per share 
and cash flow of about $6 per share: 
this year the respective figures may 
be no better than $1.75 and perhaps 
$5.50. Next year some observers look 
for first-half improvement because a 
large non-recurrent expense item will 
be absent and, by the time the second 
semester comes around, the general 
economy may be picking up enough 
But 
I think the important factor is Alcoa’s 


blue-chip status as largest U.S. pro- 


ducer in a major growth industry. 


Gio 


(@MMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Coporation 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 





The Board of Directors has today de- 
clared the following dividends on the 
common stock of this Corporation: 
Quarterly cash dividend of fifteen 
cents per share 
Stock dividend of two percent 
Both dividends are payable on De- | 
cember 30, 1960 to stockholders of | 
| record at the close of business on 
| December 2, 1960. - 
A. R. BERGEN, 
1960 





| 
| 
| 


Secretary 


| November 21, 





WE SERVE 
INDIVIDUALS 


Busimest 
Many business firms and non-profit 
organizations have funds beyond 
the cash needed for normal opera- 
tions. Many of them are putting 
these reserve funds to profitable 
use by opening a savings account 
at Fidelity Federal Savings 

Accounts may be opened by 
corporations, partnerships, credit 
unions, churches, charitable organ- 
izations, trustees and other groups. 


ACCOUNTS INSURED TO $10,000 


Accounts opened by the 10th 
earn from the Ist 


CURRENT 
RATE 
PER ANNUM 
DIVIDENDS PAID QUARTERLY 
Assets over $175 million 


Reserves over $16 million 


Ky DELITY 
ederal, 3” 


EST 
1937 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


225 EAST BROADWAY 
Dept. 122 
GLENDALE 5, CALIFORNIA 
Just minutes from the center of Los Angeles 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
Please direct inquiries to: 
R. M. RIGGLE 
Asst. vice-president / Dept. 122 
Please send information about your 
association and latest statement... 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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A mutual fund peapating 


for growth possibilities in. 


oe _ 


tomic ary 


and other activities related to 
the energy fields. 


NO COMMISSION OR 
SELLING CHARGE 
of any kind. Shares are 
offered at net asset value, 
and redeemed at 
Send for Free Pr 

‘or Free Prospectus. 
Write Dept. F 
Distributor 


RALPH E. SAMUEL & CO. 
Members of N.Y. Stock Exchange 


2 Broadway, N.¥. 4, N.Y. 
Tel. Digby 4-5300 


| First Investors Corp. 
| Wellington Fund and Fundamental | 








FOR THE 


ASTUTE INVESTOR 


who wants the facts and guidance to help 
assure investment profits in amy kind of 
market, FINANCIAL ‘WORLD offers the 
experience of 58 years of successful service. 
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| Sales Strategy: 


“FRONT LOAD” PAYOFF 


| Sates of contractual plans seem to 


have been holding up better than | 
lump-sum cash sales of mutual fund | 
shares this year. At New York-based | 
(distributing | 


Investors, among others), President | 
John Case estimzted that cash sales | 
through the first 11 months were run- | 
ning 20% below 1959. But contractu- | 


| al-plan sales were down only 11%. | 


So too at Investors Planning Corp. 


| (National Investors, Axe Science & 
| Electronics Corp.). President Walter 
| Benedick, reported that over the same 
| period lump-sum purchases were 
| down 12.5: 
| were actually up 9.5% over 1959. 


but that contractuals 


Both were agrecd on the reason. 
“Lump-sum sales.” said Benedick 
“are directly affected by what's hap- 
pening in the stock market. Con- 
tractual sales, which stress the long 
pull, are less affected. Our salesmen 


| just have to work a little harder.” 


Which, apparently, they are willing 
to do. The higher “front load” com- 
missions the contractuals carry make 


| it worth the salesman’s time and 


effort to work his telephone—and 
shoe leather—that much harder. 


| Sales: 


SWEETENER 





7. ROWE PRICE | 


GROWTH STOCK 
aon FUND, INC. 
LAA) BALTIMORE, MARYLANO 


OBJECTIVE: Possible long term growth 
of principal and income. 

OFFERING PRICE: Net asset value. 
There is no sales load or commission. 

REDEMPTION PRICE: Net asset value 
less 1%. 


Prospectus on request 
Dept. B 
fe 10 Light Street Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Pullman 
Incorporated 


— 398th Dividend — 
94th Consecutive Year of 
Quarterly Cash Dividends 


A quarterly ‘lividend of fifty 
cents (50¢) per share will 
be paid on December 14, 
1960, to stockholders of 
record November 30, 1960. 


CHAMP CARRY 


President 


Division and Subsidiaries: 
Pullman-Standard division 
The M. W. Kellogg Company 


Trailmobile Inc. 

Trailmobile Finance Company 
Swindell-Dressler Corporation 
Transport Leasing Company 








Accept this Special Introductory 26-WEEK 
Subscription at ONLY $12 and receive 26 








| ARE HIGH loading charges a sales re- 
sistance problem for mutual funds? 
Quite the contrary, says John R. 
| Noble, president of Investors Re- 
| search Fund in Santa Barbara, Calif. 
(total assets: $3.3 million). Noble has 
just raised his charge from 8% to | 
| 8.5%. “People don’t buy anything,” | 
says he. “Our theory is that they must 
be sold. We raised our load to give | 
our men greater incentives.” 
trial on prompt re fund basis ¢ do satisfied 


New Split. Not only did he raise | 
LOWRY’S REPO TS, Ene. | the total sales load, but he also re- | 
_ 230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. | worked the manner in which it was | 


doled out. Under the 8% load, sales- 
| men got 6% while the wholesaler took 

Weystone 
GROWTH FUND 


| 20% of the offering price. Noble now 
takes just 1% for the distributing or- 
ganization, of which he himself is an 

A Mutual Soameafaet Deaicommenstes es. 

curities selected for their possibilities of 

future GROWTH and increased income. 


officer, gives salesmen 7.5% 
Jdow has it worked? Noble reported 
S= For FREE descriptive Pro- 
spectus, mail this ad with your name 


early this month that fund sales in 
October and November had doubled 
over the preceding two-month period. | 
and address to Dept. G-33 
THE KEYSTONE COMPANY 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


ADVICE-by-MAIL 


MANUAL. Write Dept. 
FB-1215, FINANCIAL WORLD, 17 Bat- 
tery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 














We factually measure the effect of 


eet nate. pug . 
for thonth’s | 


107th CONSECUTIVE 
DIVIDEND 


ON COMMON STOCK 


A quarterly dividend of $.50 
per share on the common 
stock of Gardner-Denver 
Company has been declared 
by the Board of Directors of 
the company, payable March 
1, 1961, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
on Feb. 8, 1961. 


Send $1 for latest Ae ng bh 








“That’s probably too short a term on | 
which to base a final conclusion,” | 
said he, “but I think our theory is 
going to be proved.” 

















Quincy, ilineis ©. C. Knapheide, Jr. 
Dec. 1, 1960 Secretary 
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FORBES, DECEMBER 15, 1960 














FUNDS 
VS. THE MARKET 


Canadian Funds: 
NEW PLAYER 


UnpAUNTED not a whit by the well- 


advertised troubles of the Canadian 
funds, two proper Bostonians last 
month announced the birth of yet 
another Canadian fund. Its name: 
UBS Fund of Canada. Its parents: 


Boston’s Paul T. Babson, who owns | 
the UBS Distributing Corp., and H. | 
Nelson Conant, president of United | 


Investment Counsel. 


To get the fund off to a proper 


start, they decided on some unique 
tactics. For one thing, the fund will 


employ no salesmen, get no distribu- | 
tion through stock brokers. UBS is | 
selling shares only by mail and | 
through newspaper advertisements | 


printing the full prospectus. 


Initially offered at $10 per share | 
including a 4.9% sales load, the nor- | 


mal load jumps to 6% after Dec. 31, 
‘1960. This is less than the 8% or 8.5% 
typical in the industry. 


But the fund will have a higher | 
than usual management fee. With | 


both an American and a Canadian 


investment advisor (Montreal’s Bol- | 


ton, Tremblay & Co.) to pay, the 
total annual fee is 67.5 cents per $100 


of assets—35% higher than the typi- | 


cal 50c per $100 management fee. 
Despite the fact that Canadian 
shares are selling badly and the 


Canadian stock market has been even | 


more depressed than the American, 


Conant is a picture of optimism about | 


his prospects. “Canadian stock yields,” 
says he, “are somewhat better than 
stock yields in the States. All in all, 
this is a good time to get interested in 
the Canadian market.” 


FORBES, DECEMBER 15, 1960 








PREPARE NOW FOR PROFITS IN THE 
Coming Electronics 
Rebound 


5 SPECIAL ISSUES TO BUY FOR LARGE, FAST GAINS 


Electronic stocks are on the move again. Pacing the recent sharp rebound 
are such stocks as Ionics, up 24%; Atlantic Research up 28%; Baird 
Atomic up 24%; Lab For Electronics up 36%. This is the inning of a 
rebound which we believe will carry certain issues to new high levels. The 
next 30 days will be, in our opinion, the last good buying opportunity in 
these issues that you will see in a long time. 


BIG GAINS FOLLOWED THE SEPTEMBER 1959 “BUY POINT” 


Some of the most s cular gains of the bull market have been made buy- 
ing certain kinds of electronic stocks during consolidation periods. Here are 
some examples of gains following the “buy point” of September 1959: 


Sept.1959 1960 High % Gain 


43% 190% 

162 244% 

57 147% 

47% 103% 117% 
200% 49% 


MORE BIG GAINS FOLLOWED FEBRUARY 1960 “BUY POINT” 


Last February was another money-making “buy point” in electronic stocks. 
Following their correction, the Paton advanced to new highs—and certain 
isswes made tremendous gains. Some examples from that period: 


Feb.1960 1960 High % Gain 


21% 128% 
59% 108% 
29% 140% 
82 100% 
vi atlacecals 302% 158% 
As a new rebound gathers momentum, we expect that two kinds of stocks 


will have the largest and fastest gains. You will find our specific selections 
in our new Report: 


“5 SPECIAL ELECTRONICS STOCKS FOR 
EXCEPTIONAL REBOUND GAINS” 


includi 3 Little-Known “Genius” Stocks With Revolutionary New Products 
| "8 2 Advanced Science Stocks With Soaring Earnings 


Revolutionary new products have been responsible for the sensational rises 
in Texas Instrument, Polaroid and a host of others. The three “genius” 
companies in this Report all have such incredible new products or methods 
they may ultimately topple a “blue chip.” The first is close to solving one of 
civilization’s most basic problems. Another has recently made a tremendous 
break-through in optics... the third, a leader in a new, dynamic growth field. 


SOARING EARNINGS SIGNAL BIG PRICE RISES 


Few and far between are the companies with the management, finances and 
research genius to enable them to compound earnings at a phenomenal rate. 
Most have already been “locked up” by bargain hunting investors. But 


there are two in this new Report which we believe have been overlooked by 
the majority of investors. 


$4 SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


You may have a copy of this new Report, along with our latest Evaluations on 
168 Leading Electronic Stocks, 2 issues of our SCIENCE AND ELECTRONICS INVEST- 
MENT LETTER, for just $1. Fill in and mail the coupon below, today. 


SCIENCE 2 ELECTRONICS 


INVESTMENT LETTER 
Babson Park, Mass. Published by Spear & Staff Inc. 
Check here if you prefer a 3-month trial at 

Yes, here is my $1. Please send me at 
ee eaten Report on 'S _ the special rate of $25. (Reguiar rate $30.) 
CIAL ELecrronic STocks FOR 
Resounp Gatns’’ t 
Evaluations of 168 Leading Electronic 
Stocks and (3) 2 issues of the bi- 
weekly service, the Science & Exec- city ZONE. STATE 
TRONICS INVESTMENT LETTER. These offers are open to new readers only. 
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Baltimore 3, Maryland 
The Board of Directors of 
| United States Fidelity and 
|| Guaranty Company has de- 
|| clared a quarterly dividend of 
| twenty-five cents a share, 
|| payable January 16, 1961, to 
stockholders record De- 
} cember 22, 1960. 
JOHN D. WILLIAMS 
Secretary 





| November 23, 1960 


TEXAS GULF A | 
SULPHUR 
COMPANY @® 


157th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors has declared o 
dividend of 25 cents per share on the 
10,020,000 shares of the Company's 
capital stock outstanding ond entitied 
to receive dividends, payable Di b 

15, 1960, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business November 28, 1960. 


E. F. VANDERSTUCKEN, JR., 
Secretor 











Wilmington, Del., November 21, 1960 


The Board of Directors has declared this 
day regular quarterly dividends of $1.12'/2 
o share on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 
Series and 87'/2¢ a share on the Preferred 
Stock—$3.50 Series, both payable Jan- 
vary 25, 1961, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on January 10, 
1961; also $2.25 a shore on the Common 
Stock as the year-end dividend for 1960, 
payable December 14, 1960, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on November 29, 1960. 














COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 123 
A quarterly dividend of 25 cents a 
share, declared Oct. 28, 1960, is pay- 
able Dec. 15, 1960 to holders of record 
at the close of business Dec. 1, 1960. 


R. A. YODER 
Vice President—Finance 











44th Consecutive Dividend— 


The Board of Directors of Indiana General 
Corporation, at a ting held Ni b 
16, 1960, declared a quarterly dividend 
of 15 cents per share, payable on Decem- 
ber 13, 1960, to shareholders of record as 
of November 29, 1960. 





ROBERT F. SMITH, President 
November 16, 1960 





Specialists in Magnetic Materials since 1908 
INDIANA GENERAL 
i? CORPORATION 








Valparaiso, indiana 
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and technological revolution. On pa- 
per, all the security buyer has to do 
is pick a technically competent com- 
pany with the greatest “exposure” to 
any of the new developments high- 
lighted in the scientific press. The 
less cluttered the sales dollar by di- 
versification in standard products, the 
more the mystery, the greater the 
potential pay-off... . Or so the argu- 
ment goes. 

But a speculator’s life is seldom a 
simple one and these past months 
have demonstrated the fact that there 
are such things as competition, costs 
and changes. Then, too, there’s a run- 
ning debate as to how much should 
be paid for a small company with big 
brains. For example, Perkin-Elmer 
has enjoyed a 73° sales increase in 
the last four fiscal years and may see 
another 25°; gain in the year ending 
next July. Moreover its two main 
businesses are'in the exciting field 
of scientific instruments and elec- 
tronic-optical systems for our missile 
programs. Perkin-Elmer is probably 
the leading manufacturer of commer- 
cial infrared equipment, and it’s one 
of the many in the military infrared 
systems field. 

But how exciting is the stock for 
new purchases above 45 in relation to 
possible 1960-1961 earnings of $1.50 
per share, excluding a 10c-15c per 
share foreign equity? Sure, the 
growth rate has been rapid the last 
few years, and military volume un- 
doubtedly will increase further. How- 
ever, over 10% of the commercial 
sales dollar is being spent for research 
and development, thus keeping the 
over-all profit margin comparatively 
low. 

The science fiction stocks never will 
be “cheap” in relation to the values 
which can be found in more stand- 
ard industries. But their purchase is 
far from an automatic guarantee of 
speculative success. There won’t be 
a brass ring for everyone on the 
merry-go-round. Then, too, an in- 
terest in the group requires a certain 
degree of speculative sophistication 
and understanding of the risks in- 
volved. All stocks do not mean the 
same thing to all people, and some 
might prefer the more comfortable 
road of speculating on changes within 
the economy. These can be just as 
dramatic for there are revolutions 
taking place in our living and spend- 
ing habits too. This is why the keys 
to market policy may pivot on “doing 
what comes naturally.” 

In a sense, the market seems to 
have been telling a story that it is 


largely conditioned to individually 
bad news, such as in the motor, steel 
and tire industries, and that it is will- 
ing to concentrate its attention on 
the stocks with a story. In turn, the 
latter condition stems from the grow- 
ing support of this column’s belief 
that while business will drag into the 
first quarter of next year, there won’t 
be a real bust. Under the circum- 
stances, the best market policy has 
been one of concentrating on the 
favorite few and avoiding the prob- 
lem stocks. 

No question about it, there are 
over-all problems that might plague 
us later. But speculation involves 
the assumption of a calculated risk 
and the calculated risk today is to the 
effect that many of the abuses which 
might have troubled us in 1961 are 
being corrected now. Just as 1960 
started out by double-crossing the 
starry-eyed optimists, so may it end 
by double-crossing the prophets of 
doom. The fact that we are still seek- 
ing a major stimulus does not mean 
that we face economic starvation. This 
could be a “Metrecal” recession—par- 
ticularly if the coming Administration 
gives the nation a new sense of direc- 
tion. 

Incidentally, aggressively managed 
Crompton & Knowles might be an 
interesting speculation around 22, 
paying $1, and likely to earn $2.75 per 
share this year against $1.71 in 1959. 
For one thing, there are some better 
than generally appreciated aspects to 
the textile machinery business which 
represents 65% of the company’s sales. 
Secondly, there are excellent growth 
prospects in C&K’s newer lines, par- 
ticularly packaging machinery and re- 


‘inforced plastics for industrial appli- 


cations. Productive capacity of the 
company’s packaging machinery op- 
erations is being more than doubled. 


HOOPER 
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ment program could get underway 
rather rapidly. 

It is puzzling to know what may 
happen in national defense. Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy certainly wants 
more of it, but it looks as if he thinks 
he can get more of it by spending the 
money to better advantage. And, he’s 
probably right! If this is the correct 
approach, the market will have to 
separate the sheep from the goats in 
the area of missiles, space ships, elec- 
tronics and airplanes. Washington 
may not spend so much more money 
in the aggregate, but there is likely 
to be a reallocation of the money 
spent—especially so far as individual 
companies are concerned. 


Forbes. pecemMsBer 15, 1960 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Boord of Directors has declared the 
following dividends: 
Preferred Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.06%4 
payable January 1, 1961 THIS ISSUE 
to stockholders of record 
December 9, 1960 Volume 86, Number 12 December 15, 1960 
Common Stock 
A quarterly dividend of 30¢ INDEX OF FEATURES 
plus a 5% stock dividend ve RUE ene Poor 
payable January 1, 1961 Readers Say 
16 thedithalders of voceed | Fact & Comment (Malcolm S. Forbes) 
& ber 9, 1960 The Market Outlook (Sidney B. Lurie) 
0 hi Pong eee oe Market Comment (L. 0. Hooper) ....... 
Aldens, Inc. : Stock Analysis (Heinz H. Biel) 
peers Investment Pointers U. Donald Goodwin) 
Technical en anead Qohn W. Schultz) .. 


The Funds 
PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC tn ey 
COMPANY 


Dividend Notice | INDEX BY COMPANIES 
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American Distilling .. Great Universal Stores .. i ppanaieaate Railroad 
Baltimore & Ohi Grumman Aircraft .. ave Phoenix Steel 
Boeing Hiram Walker-Gooderham Piper Aircraft .. 
Broken Hill Proprietary & Worts 1 Procter & Gamble 
Brown-Forman Distillers . Kaiser Aluminum ... 1 Rayonier 
Cleveland-Cliffs iron .... Morgan Guaranty Trust Schenley Industries 
National Distiliers .... 18 Sunray Mid-Continert Oi! 
Consoli New York Central .... Texas instruments 
Distillers Corp.- New York, Chicago & Wabash Railroad . 
DuBois Chemical St. Louis Wheeling Steel 
First National Stores Norfolk & Western . Wyandotte Chemicals 
Oxford Paper .... ; 

















COLUMNISTS’ COMMENTS 
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Atlas Powder ..... resge ba Sinalelr ‘on |... 

Boe! Elias d bak ‘ ; Singer 
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Cc oF Mervitis Shoe ... } Sunray Mid-Continent 
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Doug Aircraft ; Newport ewe Shipbuilding 31 Wagner Electric . 
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Stock Price Comparisons .. 34 


NEXT ISSUE: 
FORBES Thirteenth Annual Report on American Industry. Again this year, 
Forpes editors take a close look at the performance figures for some 255 key 
companies representing most of the nation’s leading industries. An issue 


you won’t want to miss. 
FAM : | y Forses, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. F-1212 
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ON THE 


THOUGHTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Business is a combination of war 
and sport. ——ANDRE MAUROIS. 


It is the calling of great men, not 
so much to preach new truths, as to 
rescue from oblivion those old truths 
which it is our wisdom to remember 
and our weakness to forget. 

—Siwney SMITH. 


Patience is the best remedy for 
every trouble. —PLAUTUS. 


Goodwill to others is constructive 
thought. It helps build us up. It is 
good for your body. It makes your 
blood purer, your muscles stronger, 
and your whole form more symmetri- 
cal in shape. It is the real elixir of 
life. The more such thought you at- 
tract to you, the more life you will 
have. —PRENTICE MULForpD. 


By the accident of fortune a man 
may rule the world for a time, but by 
virtue of love he may rule the world 
forever. —Lao-Tse. 


Pride is a great urge to action; but 
remember, the pride must be on the 
part of the buyer. On the part of the 
seller, it is vanity. —James R. Apams. 


All mankind is divided into three 
classes: Those that are immovable, 
those that are movable, and those 
that move. —ARABIAN PROVERB. 


No free government or the bless- 
ings of liberty can be preserved to 
any people but by a firm adherence to 
justice, moderation, temperance, fru- 
gality and virtue, and by a frequent 
recurrence to fundamental principles. 

—Patrick Henry. 


He who rebukes the world is re- 
buked by the world. 
—Rupyarp Kip. inc. 


Opinions that are well rooted should 
grow and change like a healthy tree. 
—Irvinc BATCHELLER. 


No man who is in a hurry is quite 
civilized. —Writ Durant. 


And after all, what can we call 
our own, except energy, strength 
and will? If I could give an account 
of all that I owe to great predeces- 
sors and contemporaries there would 
be but a small balance in my favor. 

—GOETHE. 
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They that can give up essential lib- 
erty to obtain a little temporary safety 
deserve neither liberty nor safety. 

—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


He that will not apply new remedies 
must expect new evils. 
—Francis Bacon. 


gaara ara al Ree heer ee 
Christmas 


Christmas is glorious. I love the 
season, the Spirit of Christmas. 
If your heart is in the right 
place, it affords you appropriate 
opportunity to do things for 
others, to express your goodwill, 
to let yourself go sentimentally, 
philanthropically. 

After yiu have passed the 
Biblical allotted span of three- 
score-years-and-ten, you reach 
the conclusion that life and liv- 
ing too often are formal, too 
often sentiment is relegated to 
the background, that too often 
humane heart throbs are sup- 
pressed. 

Do we not too often subordi- 
nate our heartstrings to rigid 
formality, to comply coldly with 
“protocol”? 

The Christmas spirit brings 
home to us—or should bring 
home to us—the profound Bib- 
lical truth that “it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 
Anything which inspires unself- 
ishness makes for our enoble- 
ment. Christmas does that. 

I am all for Christmas. 

—B. C. Forses 
May 14, 1880-May 6, 1954. 
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Faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not 
seen. —New TESTAMENT. 


A man’s strength cannot always be 
judged by his strongest actions; in 
many instances he is judged by his 
weakness. —J. W. A. Henperson. 


I have ever judged of the religion of 
others by their lives. For it is in our 
lives, and not from our words, that 
our religion must be read. 

—TuHomas JEFFERSON. 


Live and let live is not enough; live 
and help live is not too much. 
—Orrn E. Mapison. 


Conversation should be pleasant 
without scurrility, witty without affec- 
tation, free without indecency, learned 
without conceitedness, novel without 
falsehood. —SHAKESPEARE. 


We are free when our acts pro- 
ceed from our entire personality, 
when they express it, when they ex- 
hibit that indefinable resemblance to 
it which we find occasionally be- 
tween the artist and his work. 

—-Henri Bercson. 


In skating over thin ice our safety 
is in our speed. 
—Ra.rpu Wa.Lpo EMERSON. 


Two things profoundly impress me: 
The starry heavens above me and the 
moral law within me. 

—-IMMANUEL KANT. 


And in the end, through the long 
ages of our quest for light, it will be 
found that truth is still mightier than 
the sword. For out of the welter of 
human carnage and human sorrow 
and human weal the indestructible 
thing that will always live is a sound 
idea. —Gen. Doucitas MacArtuur. 


Faith in the ability of a leader is of 
slight service unless it be united with 
faith in his justice. 

—Georce W. GoerHaLs. 


Keep the golden mean between say- 
ing too much and too little. 
—Pus.itius Syrus. 


Genius, that power which dazzles 

mortal eyes, 
Is oft but perseverance in disguise. 
—Henry Writrarp AUSTIN. 





available in a 537-page book. Regu- 


} 
More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” | 
lar edition, $5. 


| 
| 








Do all things without grumbling or 


A Test..: 


questioning, that you may be blameless 
and innocent, children of God without 


blemish in the midst of a crooked and 


Sent in by Mrs. E. L. Symi 

Hewes, 1. What's your = 

i A Forbes book is pre 
senders of texts used. 


perverse generation, among who you 
shine as lights in the world. 


—Puimiprrans 2:14-15 





Forses, pecemBer 15, 1960 








RUBBER BALL SHATTERS when frozen in liquefied nitrogen at temperature of 320° below 
zero, F. In this super-cold world, most materials become brittle, can be shattered easily. 


= 5 


LIQUID FUEL SPACE PROBES depend on 
fuels handled under super-cold conditions as 
low as —454°F. 


OXYGEN PIPED INTO HOSPITAL ROOMS 

from central storage tank that stores oxy- 
gen in liquefied form at —298°F. One small 
tank holds enough to supply entire hospital. 


NATURAL GAS WILL BE SHIPPED AS LIQuiD 
to fuel-short areas at —258°F. Huge sup- 
plies of natural gas can be liquefied to 
occupy relatively small space. 


THE STRANGE SUPER-COLD WORLD OF CRYOGENICS 


Steel with Inco Nickel in it is needed to withstand the crippling cold! 


6900- POUND BALL SMASHES DOWN on in- 
sulated 9% Nickel steel tank filled with 
liquefied nitrogen. Tank, chilled to —320°F, 
withstood the repeated crushing blows, dem- 
onstrates its dependability for cryogenic use. 


A rubber ball becomes brittle and shat- 
ters like a flower pot! This amazing 
sight occurs in a strange new world of 
sub, sub-zero temperatures. It’s the 
world of cryogenics—a new science that 
uses super-cold to perform wonders 
never before possible. 


At —258°F, natural gas can be 
shipped to fuel-short areas in space- 
saving liquid form. At —298°F, medical 
oxygen for an entire hospital can be 
stored as liquid in a tank the size of 
your water heater. Rockets for outer- 
space probes depend on super-cold fuels 
as low as —454°F! 

The benefits of cryogenics are great. 
Unfortunately, so are the problems 
caused by its low temperatures. They 
make most materials brittle...so how do 


you store the super-cold liquids safely? 

Inco Research has the answe1 a 
steel toughened by Nickel to withstand 
the crippling cold —a 9% Nickel steel, 
economical enough for widespread use! 

To show that this steel could stand the 
severest conditions, it was put through 
a grueling test. Tanks made of 9% 
Nickel steel were filled with liquid nitrd- 
gen at —320°F. Then 5000 lb drop balls 
were smashed down on them time and 
again. 9% Nickel steel took each blow 
in stride. 

Developing metals and testing them 
for new and unusual uses is one way 
Inco helps bring industry the bene‘its 
of metal progress. ©1960, INCO 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
New York 5, N. Y. 


so, International Nickel 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., is the U 
Company of Canada, Limited (Inco-Canada)— producer of Inco Nickel, Copper, Cobalt 
Iron Ore, Tellurium, Selenium, Sulfur and Platinum, Palladium and Other Precious Metals. 


. 8. affiliate of The International Nickel 





Growth in 


3 dimensions 


On this go-minded railroad, growth is measured in 3 
dimensions! LONGER lines — expanded 30 per 
cent by the first major rail merger of modern times. 
WIDER industrialization — with more and more new 
plants finding profitable sites along N&W tracks. 
Additional “locational fits” for expanding industry 
are being pinpointed by Fantus Area Research’s 
survey of N&W territory. HIGHER traffic vol- 
ume — as shippers take advantage of the N&W’s 
new speed, efficiency and advanced equipment. 
Sparked by a spirit of challerige and adventure to 
build a carrier second to none! That’s today’s 
N&W — NATION’S GOING-EST RAILROAD! 
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